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We’re about to reveal a Saturn trade secret. But first, raise 


your right hand and repeat after us, “I promise that what I’m 
about to hear will stay with me for the rest of my life.” Promise? 
Okay, here goes: Treat people the same way you would like to 
be treated. 

Which got us to thinking one day, what would a 
service area be without pinups? 

Not those pinups, but rather pictures of Saturn owners. 
That way, when people brought their cars in for an oil change or 
something, we’d be able to place a name with a face. 

Think about it. Hey you is not exactly the most endearing 
greeting, especially to someone who took the time to shop at your 
place and who spent their hard-earned money on one of your 
cars. Hi, Yvonne or Hi, Steve doesn’t seem like it would be ask- 
ing too much. It’s certainly how we would like to be greeted if we 
were bringing in our car. Of course, it would go even 


further if our name were Steve, but hopefully you get the point. 
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A DIFFERENT KIND of COMPANY. A DIFFERENT KIND of CAR 


The 1998 Saturn SC2 comes with an M.S.R.F »ptions, tax and license are extra 





SATURN. 





DP-560 Laser Printer 

The trustworthy sibling. 

True 600 DPI begets 
professional quality text, 

6 PPM, Windows compauble. 
$199" 


DP-570 Laser Printer DP-S80 Laser Printer 

The nurturing, dependable spouse. The gifted yet 

Prints complex charts, graphs magnanimous sibling 

and halftones expedinously. True Very presentable, high-end 
600 DPI, PCL6 printing, 6 PPM, resolution—-1200 DPI class: 
Windows-DOS compatible: $399" 


$349" 
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The nolti-faceted matriarch, The sage and benevolent grand patriarch 


Fax/copy/print/scan in one. True 600 Fax/copy/print/scan and more 
DPI, GDI printing. 6 PPM, Windows True 600 DPI, PCL6 printing. 6 PPM, 
compatible, $699* Windows-DOS compatible, $849°* 


www. mita.com 
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AOL, the outfit that everyone loves to hate, takes over 
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Remembering Diana 


Our commemorative special on the Princess 
of Wales sold out at many newsstands last 
week. If you would like to buy a copy 

of it or any back issue of TIME, please call 
1-800-274-6800. 
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Wired: America Online scores a coup by picking 
up CompuServe’s customers (see COVER) 
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THOMAS SANCTON, our Paris bureau chief, 
has been piecing together the whereabouts of 
Henri Paul, the Ritz Hotel deputy security 
chief, in the hours before Paul took the wheel 
of the car in which he, Princess Diana and 
Dodi Fayed were killed. Sancton and his staff 
interviewed dozens of people, from Paul's 
tennis partner to bartenders to reluctant em- 
ployees at the Ritz. This week, teaming up 
with the CNN/TIME Impact show, which airs Sunday at 9 p.m. 
E.T., Sancton spoke with an eyewitness who comforted injured 
bodyguard Trevor Rees-Jones and made the first emergency 
call to police. Says Sancton: “I’ve covered a lot of different sto- 
ries out of Paris. But this is by far the biggest challenge because 
of the veil of secrecy surrounding the investigation.” 





©) JOSHUA COOPER RAMO, who edits TIME Dic- 
ITAL, our bimonthly supplement on computer 
| technology, wrote this week’s cover story on 
_ America Online’s merger with CompuServe. 
“People bash online services as a zero-billion- 
dollar business,” says Ramo. “This proves that 
one of them can be a success and step out of 
the pack.” Ramo, a senior editor, is stepping 
lively himself. Since he began editing TIME 
Dict, it has grown from 42 to 80 pages. It now reaches 2.5 
million readers and is available on newsstands. Last week it lit- 
erally burst out of our regular magazine with a freestanding is- 
sue on the élite of the cyberworld. TIME subscribers can obtain 
a free TIME DiciraL supplement by calling 800-843-TiME. 
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JOEL STEIN faithfully tuned in to Touched by 
an Angel to get a feel for the genre of religious- 
themed TV shows appearing this fall. His 
verdict? “It’s a pretty well-paced, watchable 
show,” he says. “Besides, that Irish angel is 
kind of hot.” Stein recently joined our staff 
after two years as sports editor at Time Out 
New York, where he profiled wnBa star 
Sheryl Swoopes, thigh-mistress Suzanne 
Somers and that other icon of athleticism, Howard Stern. Stein 
seems perplexed by his welcome to TIME: “Everyone here is so 
nice; they say hi in the cafeteria.” Stein has also contributed ar- 
ticles on weird Websites and video-game champions for TIME 
DicrtaL. He found a new commitment after writing this week’s 
story: he plans to keep watching Touched by an Angel. 


ROMESH RATNESAR, who wrote this week's 
story on President Clinton’s drive for national 
testing, joined our staff last month after a year 
at the New Republic, which he joined after 
graduating from Stanford University. Ratne- 
sar isn’t a complete stranger to TIME—he 
worked as an intern in our Business section in 
1994. Since returning to TIME, Ratnesar has 
taken on some sticky i issues, including the de- 
bate over “whole math.” Says senior editor Howard Chua-Eoan: 

“Romesh has the amazing ability to breathe life into the most 
densely technical of stories.” He’s also been assigned to explain 
one of the pending complexities of the information age: digital 
TV. In that case, youth helps—he’s not too old to understand it. 
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Rick Browne 
Ashland, Ore. 


THANKS FOR INTRODUCING ME TO THE 
persona of financier and philanthropist 
George Soros [BusINess, Sept. 1]. How 
refreshing it is to read of someone of his 
stature who is truly committed to learn- 
ing from argument and open debate 
and who is willing to use his power to 
apply new insights to some of life’s 
more perplexing problems. 

Jack E. Rubey 

Norcross, Ga. 


IN JULY | HAD THE OPPORTUNITY TO TEACH 
creative writing to a group of East Euro- 
pean students at Pennsylvania’s West 
Chester University. Their eight-week 
stay was funded by Soros, whom I'd nev- 
er heard of. We ought to clone him. 
Imagine, a business tycoon who spends a 
third of his day “thinking ... about ... 
where the world is going”! This is behav- 
ior we normally attribute to poets and 
philosophers, people we pretend to take 
seriously but prefer to confine to the 
ivory towers of a university, where their 
radical social ideas will pose no threat to 
our selfish individualism. 
Jennifer Fisher Bryant 
Glenmoore, Pa. 


SOROS’ PERSPECTIVE FROM HIGH ATOP 
Cash Mountain affords him a spectacular 
view for his societal vision. The irony is 
that the capitalist society that enabled 
him to accumulate such a disproportion- 
ate share of this planet's wealth is the 
root of the problem. If Soros wishes to 
identify the difficulties facing humanity, 
perhaps he ought to look in a mirror. 
Paul Azzario 
Southampton, Bermuda 


I'VE OFTEN DAYDREAMED ABOUT WHAT I 
would do if I had millions of dollars, and 
oddly enough, my fantasy comes close to 
George Soros’ reality. I’m as selfish as the 
next person, but after mentally spending 
4 million or 5 million dollars on yachts 
and jewels, my imagination lags. So my 
dreams would then focus on all the good 
I would do. I say, “Good on you, George.” 








St. George and His Crusades 

¢¢ George Soros would be surprised 
at the level of support for his | 
philanthropy. Every cause needs a 
moneyman; he’s the one! 99 


of yours to congratulate you on returning, 

in some measure, what you have taken 
from society. 

Sherri L. Dillon 

Raleigh, N.C. 


AS AN IMMIGRANT, LIKE SOROS, I UNDER- 
stand his reaction to the government's 
reduction of programs aiding legal 
immigrants. People from abroad are the 
pride and strength of this great country. 
God bless Soros! We are all immigrants. 
Joaquim G.M. Ferro 

Hudson, Mass. 


I HOPE THAT SOROS’ LARGESSE WILL 
shame some of our homegrown billion- 
aires into opening their own overstuffed 
pockets and giving something back to 
the country that has given them so much! 
Diane F. Smith 

Denver 


SOROS IS NAIVE TO THINK THAT DECRIMI- 
nalizing drug use would be a step in the 
right direction. Yes, we should try to 
reduce the harm done by over-punitive 
policies toward ordinary drug users, who 
are victims not criminals. But we need to 
avoid making dangerous and addictive 
drugs more easily available, especially to 
our youth. This requires careful modifi- 
cation of policy, different for each drug, 
not sweeping legalization. 
Avram Goldstein 
Stanford, Calif. 


YOUR REPORT MAY HAVE TOLD US MORE 
about America than about Soros the 
man, For decades now, other luminaries 
have been ignored, even ridiculed, for 
noting the corrosive effects of America’s 
disastrous war on drugs—the waste of 
our resources on “crimes” that are mere- 
ly consensual pleasures, the costly incar- 
ceration of millions of harmless 
Americans, the corruption of police 
departments by asset-forfeiture pro- 
grams. If only we would remember that 
in America money talks and if only we 


| would listen to a person with a pile of it, 









we might save trillions of dollars and 

avoid much agony. Now we know how to 

create change: get a renegade billionaire 
to back your cause! 

Dan Furst 

Honolulu 


WITHOUT PEOPLE LIKE SOROS TO FUND A 
return to sanity, our bigoted and dracon- 
ian drug laws will continue to result in 
the unchallenged persecution of millions 
of peaceful Americans. 
Clark Battle 
Secane, Pa. 


Policemen Behaving Badly 


YOUR ARTICLE ON POLICE BRUTALITY 
[NATION, Sept. 1] failed to mention one 
crucial, complicating fact of police work: 
the character of criminals. Because law- 
enforcement officers routinely deal with 
people who are brutal and do not 
respond to sweet persuasion, the police 
must use force. Sadly, the only logic 
many criminals understand is the big 
stick. Thus to handcuff the police is to 
liberate the thug. Of course, there is no 
excuse for the extreme brutalization of a 
Haitian immigrant at Brooklyn’s 70th 
Precinct, but a citizen like me has far 
more chance of being viciously attacked 
by a hoodlum than by a rogue cop. I 
would rather take the risk and let the 
police make tough decisions. I trust the 
cops more than the crooks. 
John B. Carpenter 
Vernon Hills, Ill. 


IF WHAT RETIRED POLICE CHIEF JOSEPH 
McNamara says is true, then I’m more 
frightened than sick. McNamara stated, 
“The message of politicians to police that 
they are soldiers in a war may be driving 
these angry and violent expressions of 
contempt. It is common in war to dehu- 
manize the enemy. And all wars produce 
atrocities.” If that’s what police officers 
think, it’s no wonder that some are 
seduced by the power a police badge can 
bring. Officers who adhere to that sort of 
philosophy end up creating wars of their 
own where there were none before. I 
have enormous respect for police offi- 
cers, but an example should be made of 
those who harbor racist sentiments. Let 
them fight the war from the cold comfort 
of a jail cell. 
Lara Pryce 
New York City 


IF COPS THINK THEY ARE IN A WAR, AS 
McNamara said, perhaps they should 
adopt some of the military’s doctrine. 
Even occupying armies must know the 
difference between friends and enemies, | 
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PACK UP THE SCHOOL BUS 
AND GO CAMPING. Perfectly at home in the burbs. And the woods. The 


new MPV All-Sport is part minivan, part SUV. Seating for eight with four swing-out 


doors, all sitting high on rugged all-season tires. Dual air bags, dual A/C and ABS, 


MAZDA MPV ALL-SPORT all wrapped in an aggressive, take-it-anywhere design 


Under the hood? A powerful V6 that'll tow up to 4500 pounds. You can even get 


it in 4WD. The new MPV All-Sport. It can turn entire families into happy campers 





























perfect 
blend of fashion 
and fantasy... 


ne Kepler (General 
Hospital's mischievous 
nurse Amy Vining) has long 
been admired for her unique 
and sensuous fashions — 
lacy, flowing, and above all, 
feminine. In her new book, 
MAKE FASHION MAGIC, 

Shell shares her step-by-step 
instructions and no-sew 
techniques to turn dull cloth- 
ing into something simply 
extraordinary, 


















Available at 
bookstores everywhere 
or call 1-800-884-3935 


O) P.O, Box 2463 
Birmingham, AL 35201 
























Cops who view communities in which | 
they serve as “the bush” and its residents 
as the enemy are not likely to gather 
intelligence and arrest the most serious 
criminals. Minorities in inner cities have 
a serious stake in eradicating drugs and 
guns. However, they will not support 
police operations if they feel that most 
cops are not serious professionals but 
hostile, narrow-minded thrill seekers. 
Joseph Balancier Jr. 
Marina, Calif. 


Land-Mine Crusade 


THANKS FOR THE STORY ABOUT PRESIDENT | 
Clinton’s announcement that the U.S. 
will join talks on a worldwide ban of land 
mines [WORLD, Sept. 1]. Land mines are 
adversely affecting the work of such 
international-aid agencies as Church 
World Service, CARE, American Friends 
Service Committee and others. Land 
mines have made it difficult to resettle 
refugees, to operate agricultural and ani- 
mal-husbandry programs and to provide 
emergency relief in many areas of the 
world. Aid workers, as well as students 
and tourists, have been injured or killed, 
and equipment has been destroyed. The 
U.N. has estimated that a land mine, 


Rebels with a Cause 
Many of the kids of 
flower children 
lashed back at 
James S. Kunen's 
article, in which 
they are portrayed 
as passionless 
drifters with no 
concerns for the future [SocieTy, 
Sept. 1]. “We are not as lost as 
some may think,” protested Jason 
Lustig, 17, of Rochester, N.Y. 
“Only a handful of my generation 
are as bad as the media say. Most of 
us have goals and dreams to better 
ourselves and the world.” Annie 
Sherwood, 16, and Jessie Sherwood, 
20, of Port Townsend, Wash., 
argued, “Our generation includes 
not only jaded, apathetic youngsters 
but also athletes, scholars, artists 
and scientists. Not all the baby 
boomers’ children have abandoned 
idealism, activism and hope.” 
Taking a different tack, Todd A. 
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which costs as little as $3 to purchase, 

can cost as much as $1,200 to locate and 

clear. Land mines must be banned, and 

international resources must be made 
available for their removal. 

William Wildey, Regional Director 

Northern New England 

Church World Service 

Ludlow, Mass. 


WE AGREE THERE IS AN URGENT NEED TO 
clear land mines. In fact, the Clinton 
Administration has led the world’s 
humanitarian demining initiative and 
has provided training and assistance to 
14 countries to help develop indigenous, 
self-sustaining humanitarian demining 
programs. U.S. government agencies 
have spent more than $137 million for 
training, operations, logistical support 
and in-kind contributions. The Depart- 
ment of Defense plays a large part in 
the training component of this effort. 
We have deployed explosive-ordnance- 
disposal personnel and engineers to 
Bosnia and 11 countries in Africa, Latin 
America and Indochina. 
H. Allen Holmes, Assistant Secretary of 
Defense for Special Operations and 
Low-Intensity Conflict 
Washington 


AS THE SURVIVOR OF A LAND-MINE INCI- 
dent in Goma, Zaire, in October 1995, | 
believe it’s time that President Clinton 
listen to the voice of Americans regard- 
ing the use of mines. Mines are not 
weapons of defense, as some military 
types would have us believe, but 
weapons of genocide and terrorism. It is 
time that the U.S stop manufacturing, 
distributing and using these diabolical 
weapons that kill women, children and 
other nonaggressive people worldwide. 
Perhaps those who continue to support 
the deployment of these weapons 
would feel different if they had experi- 
enced what I did when a land mine 
blasted off both my legs and half my 
face, nearly killing me. We must stop 
the use of mines before it is too late. 
Marianne Holtz 
Boise, Idaho 


Uganda Comes of Age 


THANK YOU FOR THE POSITIVE PIECE 
about Uganda and its President, Yoweri 
Museveni [WorLp, Sept. 1]. Who says 
nothing good can come out of Africa? At 
least, all African leaders are not crooks, 
thieves, criminals, looters of their coun- 


| tries’ treasuries and incompetent and 


ignorant dictators. Africans can be 
proud of leaders like Museveni. But 
alas, Africa is still in bondage. An era of 
peace and prosperity will emerge only 
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Why do so many financially successful people introduce their friends to Northwestern Mutual Life and agents from The 


Bullock Agency? For one thing, they represent the life insurance company regularly considered a superior long-term value 





Have you heard from The Bullock Agency? 






by A.M. Best and Duff & Phelps. 





Hopefully, someone you know will 


give your name to someone at The 
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Bullock Agency. Have you heard 


Bullock & Associates 1997 Pacemakers. Seated, left to right: Agents Keith Johnson; 
Smith Peck; Troy Hutchinson; Katrina Franklin, CEBS; Joe Oddo; Randall Brannon; 
Sean DeHaan; Don Stormo. Standing: Agents Chris Harper, CLU, ChFC; Kirk 
Wimberly, CLU; David Harvey, CLU; Moe Modjeski; Walker Sullivan; David Neville, 
CLU, ChFC; Mac Schneider, CFA; Mike Johnson; Neil Gilmour; David Faison, CLU, from The Quiet Company? 
». Not Pictured: Agents Mike Hendley, CLU, ChFC; Kirk Wimberly, LV; 
Kurt Mattson; Barry Murphy. 


BULLOCK & ASSOCIATES th 
400 Interstate N. Pkwy., Suite 1700 Nor western 
Atlanta, GA 30339 utu t 


770/955-6611 The Quiet Company * 
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The IBM No More Paperwork Solutions. _ finance your acquisition with flexible 





Nobody sets up a@ business because 
they like doing paperwork. All too 
often being your own boss means long 
hours spent shuffling forms instead 
of chasing dreams, 

IBM accounting solutions can automate 
tasks from accounts receivable and 
payable to inventory management. 
The result? A clear picture of your 
overall cash flow and improved cash 
management, And they run on the most 
popular operating systems out there. So 
you can get down to business, without 


disrupting business. We can also help 


and attractive leases. 

Buy any IBM accounting solution 
and get a Dun & Bradstreet “Business 
Solution in a Box” (a $2,500 value, 
absolutely free*). 

Call IBM at 1 888 IBM-2992, ext. 1082. 
and we'll send you a free “Guide to 
Doing Business on the Internet.” 
We'll also put you in touch with an 
IBM Business Partner.’ an independent 
expert who can provide you with 
accounting solutions best suited to your 
business. For more information, visit 


us at wiew.businesscenter.ibm.com 


Solutions for a small planet 








when African leaders realize that salva- 
tion for their countries lies in the hands 
of Africans, not Europeans and Ameri- 
cans. African leaders should fashion a 
political system of government that is 
most practicable for Africa alone. Such a 
system does not need to pass a political 
litmus test by the Western powers. 
Nathaniel I. Ndiokwere 
Butte, Mont. 


MICHAEL SOUTHWICK, FORMER U.S. 
Ambassador to Uganda, is representative 
of Westerners who blindly believe that a 
Western form of democracy is the only 
form for every society. But in Africa, as in 
many other societies, tradition and cul- 
ture cannot be separated and replaced 
with foreign ways of life. Wealth tran- 
scends culture, and economic freedom is 
part of building that wealth. The world 
must encourage mutual trading relation- 
ships so that both Africans and their part- 
ners outside Africa can benefit. 
Yunus Badat 
Cleveland, Ohio 


1 CONCUR WITH MUSEVENT’S STATEMENT, 
“Unless you say all the societies in the 
whole world are uniform, then you can- 
not say their political management must 
be uniform.” First, feed the hungry, shel- 
ter the homeless and heal the sick. Then 
give them political liberties. It may be 
repulsive to Western civil libertarians, 
but as Museveni says, Africa is not the 
West. Fundamental rights can be given 
attention only when the socioeconomic 
and cultural diversity of a state has 
reached the right equilibrium. 
Kipkorir Kirui 
Dallas 


YOU IGNORED THE RAMPANT CORRUPTION 

and nepotism in Uganda. Something is 

wrong there. With per-capita income at 

$240, how can Museveni afford to fight 
other people’s wars? 

Henry Isiko 

Lake Providence, La. 


Strike Winners and Losers 


I DON’T BELIEVE THE MAJORITY OF AMER- 
icans think the UPS strike settlement is a 
victory for the American worker and a 
defeat for corporate greed [BUSINESS, 
Sept. 1]. As a small-business owner, I can 
assure you the winner is not the Ameri- 
can worker. The stockholders of UPS 
will make sure that the company’s return 
on investment is not hurt and will do so 
by raising prices and reducing costs. The 
losers will be all of us, since we will pay 
more for the freight on practically every- 
thing we buy. The losers are also those 
UPS workers who will be laid off at some 








point. The winners are other shipping 
companies that will get business from 
firms like mine (I will no longer give UPS 
all my _ business), senior UPS 
employees—and Teamsters Union presi- 
dent Ron Carey. 
Jeff Smith 
Beaumont, Texas 


THE FOCUS BY THE TEAMSTERS UNION ON 
part-timers as an issue of UPS labor 
practices has the unfortunate side effect 
of casting a negative light on part-time 
work in general. Clearly, using part-time 
employees as a strategy to avoid paying 
benefits is questionable and should be 
addressed at the negotiating table. But 
part-time work can benefit both employ- 
ers and employees. One of the biggest 
trends in employment has been part- 
time professional work, especially for 
women. They are quietly getting the 
work done while at the same time feeling 
good about their families. For them, 
part-time employment offers a unique 
package of family values, feminism and 
fat paychecks all wrapped up in one glo- 

riously shorter workweek. 
Nancy Chambers and Cindy Tolliver 
Cliffside Park, NJ. 
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YOU SUGGESTED THAT THE VOIDING OF 
Carey’s election as Teamsters president 
is bad news for him [Noresook, Sept. 1}. 
But what about the taxpayers who 
shelled out $22 million to “monitor” that 
union election—at a cost of about $100 
for each vote cast? That is outrageous! If 
another union election is held, it should 
be paid for by the Teamsters, not the 
Federal Government. 
S. Harding Lindhult 
Hatboro, Pa. 


Jelly Beans of Hope 


IN HIS DESCRIPTION OF ARTIST TYREE 
Guyton’s Heidelberg Project in Detroit 
[AMERICAN SCENE, Aug. 25], Ron 
Stodghill Il noted that Heidelberg 
Street is festooned in polka dots. 
Stodghill said that neighbors weren't 
thrilled by other aspects of the project, 
including the thousands of old shoes 
displayed in the area, But support from 
neighborhood residents, local busi- 
nesses and government groups far sur- 
passes any dissatisfaction. The Heidel- 
berg Project provides a stimulating, 
relatively safe stretch in Detroit's inner 
city where residents and visitors can 
play, create, learn, sit and think. Many 
of the artworks, constructed by Guyton 
with the help of children and adults, are 
collective responses to important cur- 
rent or historical events. While it is true 
that the polka-dot logo recalls jelly 
beans, it is also a symbol of the Heidel- 
berg Project’s fundamental goal: to 
generate a healthy, heterogeneous 
community in Detroit. 
Jenenne Whitfield, Executive Director 
Heidelberg Project 
Detroit 


I HAD AN OPPORTUNITY THIS SUMMER TO 
visit the Heidelberg Project and found 
myself standing in the middle of the 
street in awe of the beauty before me. 
The thousands of used shoes (soles) rep- 
resent all the lost souls in Purgatory hop- 
ing for mankind’s prayers to help them 
ascend to heaven. Guyton’s polka-dot 
theme is seen everywhere, sending the 
message “I don’t care what race you are, 
if you are black or white or even polka 
dot, God's love sees no colors.” 
Judith Zabawski 
Sterling Heights, Mich. 


Not-So-Rare Stamps 


WHAT YOU FORGOT TO MENTION IN YOUR 
item on the special-interest, or collector, 
stamps being sold by the International 
Collectors Society [NoTEBOOK, Aug. 25] is 
that these issues, although legal, are often 
vastly misrepresented. Stamps like the 











ones you showed of the White House cat 
Socks are sometimes advertised as being 
rare or a great opportunity for investment. 
They are neither, They are printed in tiny 
countries at the request of the 1.c.s., and 
only enough are used in the country of ori- 
gin to qualify them as “genuine postally 
used.” The block of nine Socks stamps, 
which sells for $12.95, costs a small fraction 
of a dollar to print. 
Sherwood J. Syverson, President 
Lakes Stamp Club 
Lakewood, Wash. 


Mouseketeers Complain 


AS A CAST MEMBER OF THE ORIGINAL 
Mouseketeers of Mickey Mouse Club TV 
fame, I take exception to your lumping 
together all the recent lawsuits against 
Disney and referring to us Mouseketeers 
as “turning nasty” [PEopLe, Sept. 1]. It is 
truly unfortunate that former Mouseke- 
teer Billie Jean Matay (or Billie Jean 
Beanblossom, as her fans and I knew 
her) was a victim of robbery in a Disney- 
land parking lot. This horrible incident 
was never taken lightly, and although the 
case was dismissed, I don’t believe the 
judge had to resist the temptation “to call 
the case Goofy.” Only time will tell how 
worthy is the suit by former Mouseke- 








teers for royalties they believe are owed 
them for the TV show. Don’t paint a friv- 


olous picture before the facts and out- 
come are revealed. 
Mary Espinosa 


Long Beach, Calif. 


YOUR SPURIOUS REMARK THAT FORMER 
Mouseketeers are “turning nasty” verges 
on the tabloidesque and, by inference, 
taints 37 former child stars. For more than 
42 years, the Mouseketeers were not 
involved in any incidents of substance 
abuse or bouts with the law, while the pal- 
pable problems of other child actors are 
well known. The union that represents us 
Mouseketeers, the Screen Actors Guild, is 
pursuing a claim against the studio on our 
behalf. Finally, thanks for superimposing 
Billie Jean Matay’s photo over my face. I 
have assiduously avoided appearances in 

the tabloids for all these years. 
Lonnie Burr (Mouseketeer Lonnie) 
Valley Village, Calif. 


Mir Creatures on Earth 


GARRY TRUDEAU INTENDED TO BE HUMOR- 
ous in his satiric look at the home life of 
Russian cosmonaut Vasily Tsibliyev and 
his wife [Essay, Sept. 1], but succeeded 
only in painting a very negative image of 


Tsibliyev as a bumbler. How easy it is for 
Trudeau to take the difficulties of the Mir 
space station and place them squarely on 
the shoulders of one person. Putting a 
space station thousands of miles above 
the earth is a great scientific achieve- 
ment. Just because Tsibliyev is a Russian, 
he is ridiculed. Don’t forget that Mir is 
the only manned space station to remain 
in orbit for 11 years. 
Pareen Shah 
Sterling Heights, Mich. 
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Waist: 34. Inseam: 52. 


The solution is here. One size does not 
fit all. Looking for a solution tailored just 
Jor your business? Look no further than IBM 


Business Partners —independent experts 
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THE ONLY STANDARD SUPERCAB THIRD 
DOOR CAN OPEN WIDE TO AVAILABLI 
NEW LUXURIOUS CAPTAIN'S CHAIRS 
WITH LEATHER SEATING SURFACES 


THE NEW FORD F-150 IS THI 
7 MOTOR TREND TRUCK 
OF THE YEAR—A SOLID 
GOLD ACHIEVEMENT BY A 
SOLIDLY BUILT TRUCK 
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YOUR ESTATE 


| Your money is too important 


to leave to chance. 


fter all your 
hard work, don’t you 
want to make sure 
your estate goes to 
your loved ones or a 
favorite charity? The 
need for solid estate 
planning today is as important as 
ever, with current legislation that 
might impact estate taxes. Without 
proper planning, taxes may only be 
the beginning of a very sizeable 
chunk taken out of your estate. There 


may also be fees, administrative 


expenses and probate. The choices 





you make today will 
directly affect how 
much you pass along 
to your heirs tomor- 
row. Get started now 
by talking to your 
Transamerica repre- 
sentative or calling us toll-free to get 
a copy of our free booklet, “Estate 


Planning: It’s Your Choice.” You can 





also visit us online at 
www.transamerica.com. 
Find out why it’s good 
to have friends in 


high places. 


Call 1-800-945-8490 ext. 16] 


THE PEOPLE 


IN THE PYRAMID ARE WORKING 


FOR YOU™ 


TRANSAMERICA 


LIFE INSURANCE ASSET 


MANAGEMENT 


LENDING LEASING 








When 
QVC AND THE FASHION FOOTWEAR 
you ecousider 
| ASSOCIATION OF NEW YORK PRESENT 
what yowre 
FFANY SHOES ON SALE® OVER 70,000 PAIRS 
really 
OF SHOES DONATED BY FFANY MEMBER 
saving, 
COMPANIES AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES 
the money 
FOR THE FIGHT AGAINST BREAST CANCER 
seems 


WATCH QVC TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 30, 


incidental. 


7-10 PM ET. LIVE FROM THE PIERRE IN NYC 
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REACTION BY KENNETH COLE + 
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This coin from the Isle of Man 
celebrates inventor Charles Babbage, 
the “grandfather” of the digital computer. 


NEVER IN HIS WILDEST 
DREAMS DID HE IMAGINE 
THAT SOMEDAY IT 
WOULD BE USED TO PAY 


THE CABLE BILL. ‘ 
Online Access, 


©1997 First Union Corp. Member FDIC. All trademarks and registered 
trademarks are the property of their respective owners. “Transfer of funds 
and bill payment services available for eligible First Union accounts only 








This Book Might Have 
Ended On Page 1. 


Ten years ago, my doctors told me | had 
three months to live....But I’m still here. 

Like the other people in this book, | survived 
when | wasn't supposed to—when so many 


Boss didn't. Why? 
; Wier 


BCic-\ele) ay, White Smith 


and Steven Naifeh 








A few words about what 


NICARE's growth means for J 


ndeniable strength. 


UNICARE Life & Health Insurance Company is a part of WellPoint Health Networks Inc., a Fortune 500 company 
with over 5.8 million members, The WellPoint organization is an industry leader in innovative health care 
solutions. And, by combining the strengths of John Hancock's" group health and related life business and 
MassMutual’s* Group Life & Health division into one organization, UNICARE can provide even greater 


resources, product and service choices as well as flexibility to serve both regional and multi-state businesses 





nique perspective. 


Today, as for the future, UNICARE’s forward-thinking, non-traditional direction 
is being forged to help you develop and implement superior health benefit 
strategies. And while our vision has always been to embrace, reshape and man- 
age change, the WellPoint family of companies’ 60-year tradition of excellence 


and stewardship to our clients is merely the beginning 


ncompromising service. 


Whether you're joining UNICARE as a previous John Hancock customer or considering a change from your 
current health carrier, our focus is to ensure integrity of service through dedicated, exceptionally responsive 
account service teams. We are deeply committed to preserving existing relationships, as well as developing 


new and long-lasting ones, always with an emphasis on service, product flexibility and choices 
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UNICARE. 


Health pians that begin with you” 


For more information call 


1-800-277-9300 


a service mark of Welll Heakh Networks Inc. # 1 registered mark of John Hanchck Mutual Life Insynanoe Cox 


achusetts Mutual Life Ins n mpwny. } Hancock's group health and related fife business was acquired by WellPou 
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Stuttering Didn’t 
Silence His Story. 


20/20’s John Stossel knows news. He also knows what it’s 

like to deal with a stuttering problem. John still struggles 

with stuttering yet has become one of the most successful 
reporters in broadcast journalism today. 


For more information on what you can do about stuttering, 
write or call toll-free: 


STUTTERING 
FOUNDATION 
OF AMERICA 

3100 Walnut Grove Road, Suite 603 

|S P.O. Box 11749 © Memphis, TN 38111-0749 
1-800-992-9392 





A Non-Profit Organization 
50 Years of Helping Those Who Stutter 
1947-1997 





ON A BUSY DAY, 


THERE'S NO SUCH 


THING AS A SIMPLE 


UPGRADE. 


Introducing the easy-access chassis. Getting inside a 
server is often half the battle of upgrading it. To belp, 


AST* introduces a new FlexChassis design that allows 





cy " 
full access to the interior of our server in seconds. All 


Premium HS 


boards slide in and out, making upgrades and mainte- 


Ip to 300 Mz dual 


Intel Pentium | 


nance quick and easy. Additional time-saving features ssarbaiats ith ECE 


intel LX ACP chip 
include hot-swap redundant power supplies and disks ppp 


Rack mountab 
And our standard limited warranty for servers offers FlexChessis design 
hot-swap drive ba 
on-site technician response by the next business day; or ae reer 
Ultra/Wide SCSI 
in just 4 bours with our optional Guardian Care nard disk drives 
ntegrated SMART 
program? Visit us at www.ast.com for more information Ethernet and 


RAID subsystem 


about ASTs Premium” servers with Intel® Pentium® Il eae fn 





processors with ECC. Or call 1-800-945-2278 


AST. 


Working for your business 











AMAZING CHANGES ARE SWEEPING ASIA. 


COINCIDENTALLY, SO ARE MORE OF OUR 


NONSTOPS FROM MINNEAPOLIS/ST. PAUL AND DETROIT. 






Dalles + Addanta 


* Howstow 


Miawer 


F} Tarpri i 
# Hong Kong j 


Guam 


i Manila 


Bunghok i 
Siugapore 


Don't blink. Asia is changing so rapidly, you might miss something. Fortunately, our new nonstops from 
a“ 
Minneapolis/St. Paul and Detroit and our convenient connections from the Midwest, East Coast and Southeast make 
it easier than ever to keep up with Asia’s remarkable transformation. Connecting in Detroit can save you 
up to four hours from the east coast. And the new state-of-the-art customs facility in Minneapolis/St. Paul 
whisks you along with impressive efficiency. 
So while you may not be able to predict the next trend in Asia, there's one thing you can be certain of. 


As opportunities in Asia grow, so will Northwests ways of getting you there, 


. / Niet 
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Mone naertwast recyrms noun pacer orteuct co yrar te save 16060 toes. 
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VERBATIM 


ééLeave me alone, 
leave me alone.? 
PRINCESS DIANA, 
who possibly spoke these words 
at the crash site, according to an 
unidentified doctor in Le 
Parisien newspaper 


441 believe it fully 
appropriate for the head of 
a national party to secure a 
meeting for a supporter 
with an Administration 
official and to advocate a 
worthy cause.) 

DONALD FOWLER, 

former Democratic chairman 
in Senate testimony 


(The right to keep and 
bear arms is the one right 
that allows rights to 
exist at all.7) 

CHARLTON HESTON, 
actor and N.R.A. officer, at 
the National Press Club 


é4To everyone’s shock, 
she took her clothes off, 
leaving her underwear on, 
and boldly jumped into 
the water.7? 
YEHIEL LEKET, 
Jewish Agency official. 
recalling then professor 








Madeleine Albright’s trip to 
Israel 13 years ago and her 
dip in the Sea of Galilee 


WIN 


NO BEGINNER’S LUCK In her first big test as Secretary of State, Madeleine 
Albright visited unfamiliar terrain, the Middle East. She pushed and pulled with 
determination but had little to show for it and said she would not soon be back 


Pee 
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PLAYING ROUGH AND CRYING FOUL 





JESSE HELMS 

Senator No won't say s/to former 
Governor Weld. So, Bill, how do 
you say hardball in Spanish? 


STEVE CASE 
AOL honcho gets CompuServe, 
clobbering Microsoft. Maybe 


LD FOWLER 


VUNALY PUTILER 
Hard money, soft money? All that's 
known is that his poorly policed 
Paparazzi no-longer prime 

suspects. Watch for the Ritz to 
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there really are profits online buy Breathalyzers 5 
PETE ROSE THE ARMY p 
xs f O.K., they're talking. What are Report says sexual harassment 
\ the odds he'll be reinstated? is as common as salutes 
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THE WHITE HOUSE 


Time to Call in the 
Executive Headhunters 


THE SEARCH GOES ON, ERSKINE BOWLES, 
the third man to serve as chief of staff in 
the Clinton White House, is so eager to 
leave that he has done everything but 
pack his bags. The problem for Clinton is 
figuring out who could replace him. 

Scratch one leading candidate. Budget 
Director FRANKLIN RAINES, who won 
many fans during his handling of the 
budget negotiations and who might have 
given Clinton the distinction of appointing 
the first black to the post, has let it be 
known to Bowles and others that he is not 
interested. Raines maintains that he wants 
more time with his three young daughters, 
though others speculate his real interest is 
in becoming Treasury Secretary, should 
Robert Rubin vacate that job. 

That leaves an even 
shorter short list. The bet- 
ting is on former Commerce 
Secretary and Trade Repre- 
sentative MICKEY KANTOR, 
who was disappointed when 
he didn’t get the job in the 
first place. Also in the running are JOHN 
HILLEY, Clinton's point man on dealing with 
Capitol Hill, and National Security Adviser 





DIANA WALKER FOR TIME 


Raines 
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STEVE SANOS—OUTLING 


SANDY BERGER. But White House handi- 
cappers speculate that Hilley may have 
too many enemies in the White House 
and on the Hill, and Berger’s chances suffer 
because he took over at the N.s.c. just a few 
months ago. —By Karen Tumulty/Washington 


POLITICS 


For Bill, Another 
Satisfied Customer 


THE PRESIDENT HAS A WELL- 
known talent for saying just 
the thing that will hook 
whatever individual he is 
talking to at the moment. 
No one knows this better 
than JOHN TRAVOLTA, who 
plays the character based on Clinton in 
the upcoming film version of Primary 
Colors. In a conversation with TIME, 
Travolta described what happened when 
he met his real-life counterpart at the 
volunteerism summit in Philadelphia last 
April. “I hadn't felt the exact seduction 


Travolta 


everyone says they feel when they're 


around him, and I wondered when it was 
coming,” Travolta recalled. “Then he said 
he wanted to help me with the 


| Scientology situation in Germany.” 


Travolta is a strong adherent of 
Scientology, which is under attack from 
the German government. “[Clinton] said 


| he had a roommate years ago who was a 





Scientologist and had really liked him, 
and respected his views on it. He said he 
felt we were given an unfair hand in that 
country, and that he wanted to fix it. That 
did it. It was like—wow! You're kidding! 
Really? Well, all right.” The schmoozing 
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continues. A letter from Clinton was read 
at a tribute that a Hollywood arts group, 
the American Cinematheque, recently 
gave for Travolta. It praised him for having 
“created some of the most memorable 
characters of our era.” —By Jeffrey Ressner/ 
Los Angeles 


Has Even Janet Reno 
Begun to Lose Patience? 


THOUGH ATTORNEY GENERAL JANET RENO 
still resists naming an independent counsel 
in the campaign-finance investigation, 
sources say she is increasingly dissatisfied 
with the slow pace of her own task force. 
Reno and Deputy Attorney General ERIC 
HOLDER are discussing an internal shake- 
up in order to accelerate the probe. 
Reno and Holder, a hard-charging 
prosecutor who took office as Reno’s 
No. 2 just two months ago, are deeply 
concerned about frequent clashes among 
FBI agents and task-force lawyers, led by 
LAURA INGERSOLL of the 
department's Public 
Integrity section. Ingersoll, 
a veteran of the achingly 
deliberative Public Integrity 
culture, favors the time- 
tested tactic of starting with 
=small players—the Buddhist nuns, for 
* example—and working up to bigger ones. 
FBI officials counter that this approach 
could take years. While Reno and Holder 
may not side with the FBI on every point, 
sources say they have come to agree that 
the case demands a more muscular 
approach. —By Elaine Shannon/Washington 


Reno 


NH SIMON—SABA FOR TIME 





Years ago, the expres- 
sion was “He's not a 
bad guy, but he’s no 
Albert Schweitzer.” 
Mother Teresa then 
replaced Schweitzer 
as the gold standard 
of goodness. Who will 
succeed her? Tom 
Hanks could, Jimmy 
Carter would want to, 
but we place our bets 
on the Dalai Lama or 
Nelson Mandela. 
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Red Light 


HEALTHY $#CHOICE. 


Pepperoni French Bread Pizza 


TSS: ie 


Your GREEN LIGHT to EAT what you LIKE.” 


HEALTHY# CHOICE” 


http://www.healthychoice.com 














Telecommunications 


é cBs — 


Whether on the phone, 
Internet or whatever new 
medium the future 
brings, MJI will be there. 
WorldCom 

CBS SportsLine 


Autos & Electronics 
More traditional business- 
es also fit our strategy. 


Chicago Chevyland dealers 
Rayovac batteries 
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MJ Industries: Annual Report 


DEAR SHAREHOLDERS: With last week’s announcement of 


our new venture with Nike and my own decision to one day 


take over as CEO, our company is well positioned for excep- 
tional growth. Our projected earnings this year from 
salaries and endorsements are $100 million, a 90% increase 
over last year. Note from the sectors and divisions shown 
below that we are well diversified, with deals involving just 
about everything an agent could possibly think of. 


Futon po 


Apparel & Accessories 


The Jordan line should 
have sales of more than 
$250 million in 1998, 
when many analysts say it 
will be third in overall 
basketball apparel. 
Nike 

Bijan Fragrances 
Oakley sunglasses 
Wilson 

Coach leather products 
Hanes underwear 





Food & Beverage 


Our re- 
search has 
produced 
exciting findings that in- 
dicate the consumer eats 
virtually every day, often 
more than once. 

Ball Park franks 
Gatorade 

Wheaties 

Michael Jordan's Restaurant 










HEALTH 


THE GOOD NEWS 





(eX) We will 
continue 
to focus 
on our 
core 
business 
while maximizing our 
brand extensions. 
Chicago Bulls 

Upper Deck trading cards 
Michael Jordan Golf Center 





Filmed Entertainment 


We have 
achieved 
cross- 


plug syn- 


ergies. 
Space Jam 
CBS-Fox Home Videos 


Gaming 


We closed 
down our 
gaming di- 





losses of $165,000 in golf 
bets in 1991-92. 
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Alas! Greed Never Dies 


HE DEATH OF THE PRINCESS OF WALES 
T: bringing out the best in many peo- 

ple, but not everybody. Last week an 
ad appeared in the Wall Street Journal of- 
fering for sale a dress that had been 
bought at the Christie’s auction of Diana’s 
clothes. The purchaser paid $25,300 but 
has reportedly turned down $150,000. In 
Macau a Volvo dealership used a photo- 
graph of Diana in an ad 
touting the safety of its 
cars (Volvo canceled its 
contract). Finally, in 
Boston, three masked 
men tried to steal two 
dresses of Diana’s that 
were in the window of a 
boutique. An armed guard 
thwarted them, and the 
dresses are to be auc- 
tioned off, as planned, one 
for an AiDs charity called 
Community Servings. 
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THE BAD NEWS 





BLOOD APPEAL The summer doldrums have taken 
their toll on blood supplies. Two-thirds of the American 
Red Cross’s blood regions are reporting less than a 
two-day stock of type-O blood. Donors must be 
healthy, 17 years or older and weigh 110 Ibs. or more. 


THIN BONES Reducing the incidence of osteoporosis 
fractures may be especially important. Women with such breaks 
are 75% more likely to be hospitalized later for other reasons. 


PERCEPTIONS Women are badly misinformed about their risk of 
cardiovascular disease. Only 8% believe it is their top health 
threat, while in fact twice as many die from it as die from cancer. 


VITAL STATISTICS U.S. research, prevention and 
treatment programs paid off in 1996. HIV/AIDS deaths 
declined 26%, the teen birthrate dropped 4%, and life 
expectancy reached a record 76.1 years. 

TAKE HEART New hope for post-bypass patients. 
Treating the common reclosing of vein grafts with 
stents instead of angioplasty lowers the risk of complications. 
THE GIFT OF LIFE Women who give birth in their 40s have a 
greater chance of living to be 100 than those who don't. The ability 
of late mothers to reproduce may indicate a slower aging process 
in such women and serve as a marker of longevity. 


Sources: CDC: Jefferson Medical College: Beth Israel Deaconess Medical Center 





Sources: American Red Cross; University of California, San Francisco: American Heart Association 
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TV Trials and Tribulations 


S THE NEW TELEVISION SEASON BEGINS, I CAN’T HELP 
wondering whether this will be the year when 
somebody on NYPD Blue gets to go to trial. In the 
past, a malefactor who's brought into the station 
house by detectives on that program ends up con- 
fessing. Anyone who wants his day in court has to 
get arrested by detectives from Law & Order. 

On Law & Order, in fact, a trial is prac- 
tically de rigueur. Imagine what would 
happen if a career criminal who's used to 
being picked up by NYPD Blue gets busted 
by the Law & Order detectives instead. I 
picture him sitting in the interview room 
saying, “Isn’t there anybody around here I 
can confess to? I'd really like to get this off 
my chest.” Detective Briscoe doesn’t even 
look up. He’s dialing one of the assistant 
district attorneys who will be doing the 
prosecuting. 

It’s sometimes difficult to believe that 
all these detectives are working for the 
same police force. If you're a steady 
watcher of NYPD Blue, you get the im- 
pression that concern about a backed-up 
criminal-justice system in New York City 
must be a thing of the past. Watching perpetrators spill their 
guts to Detective Sipowicz, you can envision a forlorn-look- 
ing New York trial judge sitting on his bench in an empty 
courtroom, hoping that this will be the day when a defen- 
dant comes by. 

Fans of Law & Order, on the other hand, must figure that 
the D.A.’s office in New York City, in order to have on hand 
enough assistant district attorneys to argue the moral issues in 
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FASHION CYCLES. Everything comes back sometime. Appearing at the 


MTV music awards, U2’s Bono revived a style from the 1980s—the 


Unabomber look. That, of course, was itself based on an earlier classic. 


FRANK MICELOTTA—OUTLINE 


Bono 








every case, has a hiring program that bears some similarities 
in scale to the World War II draft. 

It isn’t unprecedented for people on television programs set 
in the same city to take different approaches to their jobs. A cou- 
ple of years ago, I announced that if I knew someone in Chica- 
go who'd been taken to Chicago Hope, the hospital in the pro- 
gram of the same name, I would do my utmost to get him out 
of there immediately. The doctors at Chicago 
Hope are a bunch of neurotics who spend most 


leave small instruments in patients’ intestines. 

I'd arrange to transfer my friend to the 
hospital on ER, which is right across town. 
Those ER doctors cure just about everything 
with great dispatch, and they're only resi- 
dents. If some whiny Chicago Hope doctor 
like Aaron ever tried his kvetching in an ER 
trauma room, Mark would tell him to pull up 
his socks or go home. 

There is, in fact, nothing to prevent such 
guest appearances from people who have 
their professional credentials from another 
show. If that perp on Law & Order who's 
trying to confess is ignored by Detective 
Briscoe, what if Detective Sipowicz walked in and gave him a 
couple of quick whacks to focus his attention? 

But if the perp confesses, would that leave Assistant Dis- 
trict Attorney Jack McCoy with nothing to do? No. Because the 
Law & Order detectives, unaccustomed to Sipowicz’s interro- 
gation techniques, would arrest him for police brutality. 
Sipowicz would know enough to clam up and call a lawyer. 
Finally a suspect from NYPD Blue would go to trial. we 


WHAT'S NEXT—ADS ON 
YOUR FINGERNAILS? 
Next week the 
Fruit Label Co. 
will paste ads 
for the video of 
Liar Liar on 6 
million apples in 
Los Angeles and 
New York City. A 
Lost World ad is due 
Nov. 3. Tasty? No. 
Annoying? Yes. 
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of their time complaining to one another, ? 


occasionally becoming distracted enough to ® 
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IW MOd VIVA TIO 


For that multimedia application called life. 
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We design computers for people, so we have to consider the entire range of human expression. The Compaq 

Presario 1200 and 1600 series were made for those whose pitch vibrates a little higher. Fully integrated, each 

is flush with features like DisqPlay, a CD system that plays up to 8 hours without booting up. (Because there's 

more to life than work.) And our PremierSound Audio System, which actually lives up to its name. Plus great 

video, because let's face it, life looks pretty awesome, too. For more, tune in at www.compaq-at-home. com. 
—— : 








The new Compag Presario 
1200 and 1600 Series 
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DIED. RICHIE ASHBURN, 
70, a.k.a. Whitey, wise- 


Famer who flayed the 
competition at the bat and 
on the mike; of a heart at- 
tack; in New York City. A Philly Whiz 
Kid in the 1950s, Ashburn was a sight in 
the outfield—a blond streak of pure en- 
ergy. He won two batting titles, tied a 
major league record in putouts and later, 
as a Philadelphia commentator, set an- 
other in putdowns as he groused at um- 
pires in his broad Nebraska twang. 





DIED. LEON EDEL, 89, the reigning au- 
thority on Henry James, who vividly de- 
tailed the author’s life in a five-volume, 
Pulitzer-prizewinning biography; in 
Honolulu. In Edel’s energetic and en- 



















cracking baseball Hall of | 
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grossing work, James emerged not as the 
passionless scholar of previous interpre- 
tations but as an artist of great spirit as 
well as mind, roiled by psychic conflict. 


DIED. BURGESS MEREDITH, 
89, chameleon-like actor 
who performed the high- 
brow and lowbrow with 
equal enthusiasm and suc- 
cess; in Malibu, Calif. His 
Mio in Winterset (1936) simmered with 
earnest indignation; his Penguin in TV's 
Batman was gloriously over the top. He 
played the gentle George in Of Mice and 
Men, the careworn coach in Rocky and 
even did a gravelly voice-over for Skippy 
peanut butter. Meredith defended his 
quirky choices, saying, “I’m aman moved 
by the rhythms of his time, so I'll just take 
amusement at being a paradox.” 





PARAM 


DIED. MOBUTU SESE SEKO, 66, African 
strongman and kleptocrat whose 32- 
year rule of Zaire finally ended last May; 
of prostate cancer; in Rabat, Morocco. 
In the cold war theater that was Africa, 
Mobutu profitably played the anticom- 
munist, earning an ally in the U.S. and 
seizing power in what was then the Bel- 
gian Congo in a 1965 coup. He ordered 
the nation to discard Western dress in 
the name of African authenticity and 
touted nationalization and other 
economic reforms. But he spent the 
following decades looting his re- 
source-rich country, leaving it 
bankrupt and impoverished. 


x 








10,000 CONS: Weight of 


Baq flowers left in memory of 
Diana at the royal palaces 


33.3 million: Number of 


Americans who watched Diana’s 
funeral between 6 a.m. and 8 a.m. 


$237 million: Amount that had 


been donated to Diana’s memorial 
fund by the end of last week 


kf $100 million: ‘east 


possible amount of Tom 
Clancy’s new contract, for two novels 
and assorted spinoffs 


$5,000: Clancy's advance for The 
Hunt for Red October in 1984 


2: Clicks on Senator Patty Murray's 
Website to get from statement on protect- 
ing salmon to recipe for marinated salmon 


2 $5 billion to $8 billion: 


Personal wealth of Zaire’s 


\ Mobutu Sese Seko at his death 


. ° 7 
; 10%: Percentage of roads in Zaire 


that were paved before he took power 
and that are still paved 


50%: Percentage of children in that 
country who die before age 5 





sources: Bureau reports 
un, World Wie 


wen Media Research. Washington F 
World Factbook 
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Malfunctions and Superimposed on the map, aline traced [Stepan] Bogodyazh [of Glavkosmos]: 
mishaps have the orbit of the Mir space station... The “There will be a Mir 2.” Explains 

plagued MIR of late, audio feed came through with startling Alexander Dunayev, head of 

but its 1986 launch Moscow clarity, as if Cosmonaut Yuri Romanenko —_Glavkosmos: “Space stations weigh up 
caused U.S. space Takes the were standing in the next room. “The to several dozen tons. What's needed are 
experts to think Lead work here is very interesting,” he said. stations that weigh several hundred tons. 
America had been ka “It brings us a lot of satisfaction.” ... We should ... build big structures out 
“Sputniked” again. An Warns James Oberg, an expert on the there, not tens of meters but kilometers 
Oct. 5, 1987, cover Soviet space program: “If the Soviets across, multifunctional platforms, 

story in TIME can aggressively exploit this operational + Cosmonauts may ... live there 

explored the Soviet advantage, they can make us eat space —_ permanently. And from these structures, 
domination in space. dust for a long time to come.”... Says _there may be flights to other planets,” 





By Elizabeth L. Bland, Nadya Labi, Lina Lofaro, Jamie Malanowski, Kate Noble, Alain L. Sanders and Joel Stein ¢ 
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AFTER PRINCESS DIANA 


The shocking tale of how Diana’s driver spent the hou 
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~efore her death 
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By THOMAS SANCTON PARIS and TAMALA M. EDWARDS 


married.” 





N THE LAST NIGHT OF HIS LIFE, AT 8:45 P.M., DODI FAYED 

called his stepuncle Hassaan Yasseen at the Ritz Hotel 
to ask him out to coffee later in the evening. Yes, he would 
be with Diana, Fayed said, and “yes, we are going to get 


It may not have been as short a love story as it appeared. 
Fayed had probably started falling for Diana the same time 
the rest of the world did. On July 29, 1981, Fayed left a yacht 


on the Mediterranean and booked a suite at a luxury hotel in Monte Car- 
lo to watch television—the wedding of Charles and Diana. “I got bored.” 
says a friend with him at the time, but “Dodi watched the whole thing, 
from beginning to end.” And now, suddenly, Diana was in his life, at a time 
when he needed her. “I don’t think he would have given Diana up for any- 
thing,” says the friend. “She put him in a different light with his father.” 
The domineering Mohammed al Fayed was, says Dodi’s friend,“some- 


one who tells you whom you can hang out 
with, what you can do and not do.” Even 
if the elder Fayed had ordered his son to 
squire the princess around, the younger 
Fayed saw the rebel royal as a way out from 
under his father’s thumb. “Dodi,” says his 
friend, “started finding his legs.” And on 
that Saturday night, it seemed as if an en- 
gagement was almost certain, even though 
as the French police now say, the fabled 
Repossi diamond ring was never found in 
the car or on Diana’s finger. For the 
princess apparently had one more thing to 
do before she could make a public com- 
mitment. She had to talk to her sons. 

That conversation would never happen, 
and there would be no tomorrows for Dodi 
and Diana. That night their lives would be 
in the hands of a third person. While pa- 
parazzi may have hovered around the fatal 
event, the car was under the command of 
Henri Paul, al Fayed’s trusted deputy secu- 
rity chief at the Ritz. It was a misplaced 
trust: a series of autopsy results showed not 
only that Paul was drunk, his blood alcohol 
nearly four times the legal driving limit, but 
also that he had ingested a troubling combi- 
nation of prescription drugs. In reconstruct- 
ing the last hours of Diana and Fayed, TIME 


and CNN have uncovered the wanderings of 


the man who drove them to their death. And 
while the details shed light on the tragedy 
they raise new mysteries and deepen the 


senselessness of the loss. 


THE LAST DAY OF HENRI PAUL'S LIFE BEGAN 
with his usual Saturday-morning tennis 
game. He left the central Paris apartment 


MISPLACED TRUST The crash site in the 
early hours of Aug. 31, top; a bar, far left, 
where Paul was a regular customer; arriving 
from Sardinia, Aug. 30, Fayed, center, with 
Rees-Jones, at rear of car, and Paul, right 


where he lived alone to join his close friend 
Claude Garrec at the courts. The men 
played from 10 until 11, then stopped at the 
Pelican bar in Paris’ Ist arrondissement 
There Paul drank only Coca-Cola. That 
didn’t surprise Garrec, who knew his best 
friend to enjoy the occasional wine or pastis 
(a French liqueur flavored with aniseed that 
is about as potent as whiskey). At 12:30 Paul 
said his farewells, telling Garrec that he had 
to meet Diana and Dodi at Le Bourget air 
port, where their private jet would touch 
down from Sardinia at 3:15 p.m. When Paul 
wheeled up to the private airstrip, he found 
something else that had become usual, the 
waiting paparazzi. At this time, Paul was be- 
hind the wheel of the black Range Rover 
that carried the couple’s luggage. He fol- 
lowed a Mercedes 600 driven by Dodi’s 
regular chauffeur Philippe Dourneau. The 
two-car convoy was dogged by paparazzi for 
much of the way but apparently managed to 
slip past them at some point. Paul turned off 
and delivered the baggage to Dodi’s apart 
ment near the Arc de Triomphe. Dourneau 
with Di and Dodi in the rear, continued on 
arriving around 3:45 at the Villa Windsor 
the former home of the Duke and Duchess 
of Windsor, now leased by Dodi’s father 
Mohammed. According to sources close to 
the investigation, Dourneau testified to po- 
lice that Dodi congratulated him on losing 
the paparazzi on the way from Le Bourget 
Around 4 o'clock, the Mercedes, bearing 
Di and Dodi, would go to the Ritz, followed 
by Paul in the Range Rover. For the next 
three hours, Paul remained at the hotel, 
where, according to several employees, he 
had a couple of glasses of Ricard pastis at 
one of the hotel bars. At 7 p.m., Dourneau 
drove the couple from the Ritz to Dodi’s 
apartment near the Arc de Triomphe. It was 
7:05, and Paul considered himself off duty. 


AFTER PRINCESS 





He appears to have walked to Harry’s 
New York Bar, two minutes away at 5 rue 
Daunou. Since the accident, the bar’s man- 
ager has systematically thrown out prying 
reporters, and he insists that Paul was nev- 
er there. But the French journalist Guil 
hem Battut of the Journal du Dimanche 
says he has interviewed two employees of 
the bar who positively identified photos of 
Paul, saying he was in Harry’s the night of 
the accident from about 7:30 to about 9:45. 
One bartender said Paul had “two or three 
whiskeys,” ate nothing while there and left 
after receiving a call on his portable phone. 

From there Paul apparently went on 
foot to the rue Chabannais, where his car 
was parked across the street from a bar 
called Champmeslé. The Champmesleé is a 
lesbian bar, where, despite his gender, Paul 
was a regular customer. The burly 41-year- 
old bachelor, a former French air-force of- 
ficer and an amateur pilot, was a big teddy 
bear who brought flowers for the bar's reg- 
ulars but otherwise left them alone. Josie 
the bartender, knew him well. “He never 
drank much,” she says, leaning on the bar 
under 
known him for 20 years. He was a nice guy, 
gentle, He'd drink Coke, Perrier, maybe a 
beer.” Josie emphatically denies Paul was 
an alcoholic and says he appeared perfectly 
normal that night. “If he’d been a drunk, we 
would have known about it,” she declares. 


a garish mural of nude women. “I’ve 


Paul came into Champmeslé late, 
around 10, but didn’t drink anything there. 
He didn’t have time. He had just got a call 
on his cell phone and announced, “Gotta go 
to work. See you later.” He jumped into his 
black Austin Mini and headed to the Ritz 
Surveillance-camera videotape released 
last week shows Paul’s car pulling up in 
front of the Ritz. Though there was enough 
space there to park a couple of moving vans 
Paul curiously executed several unneces- 
sary back-and-forth maneuvers. It was then 
about 10:08. Exactly what he did during the 
more than two hours it took Di and Dodi to 
finish their meal is unclear. The French dai 
ly Libération last week quoted an unnamed 
Ritz employee saying Paul cooled his heels 
in the hotel’s Hemingway bar drinking 
pastis. When Paul got up to go, says the pa- 
per, he staggered and “knocked into a cus- 
tomer.” The article also said Paul often 
drank in the Hemingway bar 

But employees in the Hemingway bar 
tell TIME and CNN that the Libération ac 
count was “exaggerated.” Echoing barkeeps 
in Paul's neighborhood, they describe Paul 
as a moderate drinker. “Often?” says one. 


FINAL HOURS Dodi Fayed and Diana earlier 
in the evening of Aug. 30, top; with Paul on 
videotape at the Ritz, bottom left; flowers 
laid as tribute at the 13th pillar in the tunnel 
where the Mercedes crashed, bottom right 
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@ Paul had been to 
see the doctor who 
prescribed the drugs 
for him just two days 
before the accident 


@ Friends and 
associates 
nevertheless say that 
Paul was not a heavy 
drinker and certainly 
did not appear to be an 
alcoholic. Besides, says 
one, “Dodi trusted him.” 


@ One remaining 
mystery: Who ordered 
Paul to work when the 
driver was already off 
duty? The man who 
normally supervised 
Paul was out of town 


“ 
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“He came in maybe once or twice every 
three weeks or so for a drink or two.” An- 
other employee at the Hemingway agrees 
“Occasionally he would have a special cock- 
tail I prepared for him, and at hotel staff par- 
ties he would drink,” he recalls. “But he was 
not a big boozer.” In the private Ritz Club 
downstairs, an employee says, “everyone 
here knows what really happened, but we're 
afraid to talk.” He adds, “Monsieur Paul was 
not responsible. He just took orders.” 

Who actually gave the orders remains a 
mystery—and on that could hinge liability on 
the part of the Ritz. Paul’s immediate super- 
visor was away that night. But why bring in 
Paul to drive? “Because Dodi trusted him,” 
explains a Ritz staff member. In fact Dodi 
had trusted him all summer, with Paul per- 
sonally overseeing security for Dodi, Diana 
and her sons during their July vacation in 
St.-Tropez. Ritz staff members suggest it 
was Paul who persuaded Dodi to let him 
drive and do what he thought he did best 
shield the couple from the paparazzi 

But could he do his best if he was drink- 
ing? A second set of analyses of his blood 
had confirmed the original tests taken on 
Aug. 31: Paul had between 1.75 and 1.87 
grams of alcohol per liter of blood, nearly 
four times the legal blood-alcohol limit of 
0.5. To that, last week, were added explo 
sive toxicology results: Paul’s blood also 
contained “therapeutic” amounts of fluoxe- 
tine (the generic name for the antidepres- 
sant Prozac) and trace amounts of tiapride, 
a drug used to treat various conditions and 
is sometimes prescribed to quiet symptoms 
of agitation and aggressiveness in patients 
being treated for alcoholism. Alcohol (in 
Paul’s case, equal to eight or nine shots of 
straight whiskey) combined with the anti- 
depressants would greatly intensify the side 
effects of drowsiness, impairing reflexes 
and vision. Paul's physician, Dr. Diane 
Beaulieu-d’Ivernois, says his last visit was 
only two days before the accident; she re- 
fuses to discuss his medical records or say 
why he received the prescriptions. 

The final glimpses of Paul on the video 
inside the hotel show him walking in the 
corridor, talking with Dodi’s security guards 
and, at the end of the footage, waiting at the 
back entrance for the Mercedes S-280 to be 
driven to the door. French police now say it 
was Dodi’s bodyguard Trevor Rees-Jones 
who decided to switch drivers: to have 
Dourneau, who had driven the couple all 
day, take the wheel of the Range Rover to 
decoy the paparazzi and have Paul -drive 
Dodi and Diana. It is impossible to judge 
from the jerky, heavily edited tape whether 
Paul was steady or wobbling as he prepared 
for his assignment. In the last image of him 
alive, Paul pulls away from the curb at a nor- 
mal speed and heads down the rue Cambon 
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Last week magistrates closed off the 
Place de |’'Alma tunnel and led a grim pro- 
cession of investigators along the 60 ft. of 
skid marks that end at the fateful 13th post, 
graphic proof of Paul's attempts to retake 
control of the Mercedes in its final seconds. 
The group stopped often, checking charts, 
trying to pin down the truth of what hap- 
pened. There have been too many stories, 
some rash, some without substance. 

Lawyers for al Fayed claim that film 
taken from the arrested paparazzi confirm 
reports that Paul was stunned by flash- 
bulbs. But officials involved in the investi 
gation are discounting the tales of blinding 
bulbs, weaving 
abruptly slowing down in front of Paul's 
Mercedes. Lawyers for the paparazzi also 
say the so-called pivotal photo was shot 
long before Paul reached the tunnel, a 
claim that appears to be true. 

One report had Dodi thrown from the 
car as well as robbed of money; another said 
a sapphire-and-diamond necklace was 
ripped from Diana’s throat. Both are wrong 
Police recovered a thousand frances from 
Dodi’s body, which was jammed between 
the front two seats, his broken leg hanging 
at a 90° angle. A pearl bracelet, a diamond 
ring—not the Repossi ring—and size-8 Ver- 
sace black heels were recovered from Di 
ana. Paul had 12,000 franes on his body 

Meanwhile, the charge that photogra 
phers did not assist the dying seems to 
be withering away—though not entirely. 
While telephone records show that not one 
of them called emergency services, one 
photographer apparently tried but dialed a 
wrong number. He did not, however, both- 
er to try again. Two paparazzi are singled 
out as interfering with and abusing police 
while continuing to snap the death scene 

TIME has discovered who did make the 
call for medical assistance. A 32-year-old 
man from a nearby apartment building 
heard the crash and raced to the tunnel. “I 
heard tires screeching and heard three 


motorcycles and cars 


crashes,” he said. From his apartment, he 
saw no motorbikes in the wake of the crash, 
though. Still, when the witness got to the 
crash site, he found photographers taking 
pictures and people starting to approach 
the wreck. In the car he could see the three 
men but not Diana, who had been thrown 
to the floor behind the front passenger seat 
The witness spoke to the only man moving 
Rees-Jones. “He had half his face ripped 
off. He was conscious and looked at me,” he 
savs. The witness ran from the tunnel and 
borrowed a mobile phone to call for help. 
When he returned to the scene, he told 
a squirming Rees-Jones that help was on the 
way; he interrupted himself to stop two by- 
standers, not photographers, from opening 
the car doors. “Don’t do that. You can kill 
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them if you move them,” he warned. But he 
had come back too late to stop one paparaz- 
zo, Romauld Rat, from opening Diana’s 
door and taking her pulse—and her picture. 
“A young North African man began shout- 
ing, saying it was wrong to take pictures and 
that he should help the victims instead.” 

A few minutes later, a car from S.O.S. 
Médecins, a volunteer medical group, sped 
up. Frédéric Mailliez, an off-duty doctor 
who had happened by the scene, jumped 
out; seeing others helping Rees-Jones, he 
went to help the woman in the rear, whose 
identity he would discover only the next 
morning on CNN. Mailliez originally 
claimed Diana was moaning and gesturing, 
but he now refuses to describe how she 
looked or if there were last words. , 
“This is the kind of situation that cre- 7 
ates myth,” he says exasperatedly. “[If ; 
she did speak], I would say it only to : 
her family, her sons, her husband.” 

Police investigators say some wit- 
nesses report hearing Diana repeat, 
“Oh, my God.” But the fervent silence 
of the most trustworthy witnesses has 
allowed myths to grow. Mohammed al 
Fayed claims that Diana’s last “instruc- 
tions” were relayed to him and that he 
in turn passed them on to Diana’s sis- 
ter Sarah. But neither he nor the 
Spencers are saying more. Last week 
the Paris daily Le Parisien quoted an 
unnamed doctor as saying Diana’s last 
words, as an oxygen mask was put over 
her face, were “Leave me alone.” But 
this “witness” is also the one who in- 
correctly claimed that Dodi’s body was 
thrown 60 ft. from the car. Lies, con- 
spiracy theories and outrageous tales 
abound. An emergency-service doctor has 
told TIME that an associate at the scene that 
night said Diana was in a “Class-1 coma,” 
drifting in and out of consciousness and at 
one point saying she was “six weeks preg- 
nant” while making a rubbing gesture on 
her belly. Queried about such pregnancy 
stories, a spokesman from the office of the 
British coroner charged with her autopsy 
provided a snippy but unhelpful “no com- 
ment. That's part of the investigation.” 

What seems almost certain from the 
doctors at the scene is that Diana was 
beyond the point of rescue when help 
reached her, Some still wonder, pointless- 
ly, whether a seat belt would have made a 
difference for her as it did for Rees-Jones. 
He alone survives, recuperating slowly and 
painfully in the same Paris hospital at 
which the princess died. His story will be 
well worth hearing—when he regains con- 
sciousness and, more important, if he can 
recall what happened. —With reporting by 
Helen Gibson/ London and Scott MacLeod and 
Robert Wiener (CNN)/Paris 











BLAIR BEHIND THE SCENES 


RINCE AND PRIME MINISTER: IN THIS CONFUSING AND DEFINING MOMENT, 

the British are looking to both their future King and the current head of 

government to draw the country into the modern era while finding a way 

to keep the kingdom united. In fact, this was a process that began well 
before the princess’s death. Tony Blair campaigned as “new” Labour, and as a 
Minister puts it, “Modernize is one of Tony's favorite words.” Having trans- 
formed the old-line left into a party of personal responsibility and community 
spirit, speaking the language of healing, empowerment and openness, he was 
ready to apply the same process to the monarchy. 

During the preparations for Diana’s funeral, when the nation demanded 
strong direction, the mediagenic Blair stepped in. His public footing was sure, 
indelibly linking the citizenry with the royals in the phrase people’s princess. In 
the days before the funeral, he spoke out in defense 
of the royal family, calling criticism of it “unfair.” He 
also worked unobtrusively inside the palace to bol- 
ster Charles, consulting several times with him to 
help devise a more populist event. The Blair forces 
suggested and implemented the loudspeaker system 
that allowed people on London’s streets to hear the 
service inside Westminster Abbey. Then, the day af- 
ter the funeral, the Blairs had lunch with the Queen 
at Balmoral, and the Prime Minister firmly pro- 
nounced that he thought Charles would make a good 
King. Perhaps most important of all, he never 
bragged about his work behind the scenes. 

From the day he was elected last May, Blair sig- 
naled his desire to focus his modernizing campaign 
on the Prince of Wales, whom he had first met in the 
late 1980s. The Prime Minister regarded the Prince 
as a renovation, not demolition, project. “There were 
serious contacts between the new government and 
(Charles] to rehabilitate him,” says a government of- 
ficial. The rehab campaign even extended as far as 
working to gain popular support for the Prince’s re- 


Can Charles, with sons lationship with Camilla Parker Bowles, who report- 
William and dew kl at edly met several times with minister without portfo- 

's 5 . : : . z 
Diana’s funeral, work lio Peter Mandelson, one of Blair’s chief spin doctors. 


The two men, who spoke frequently, are also 
linked by similar attitudes and ambitions. They share a firm sense of duty. Both, 
according to someone who knows them, share “the same sort of fundamentalist 
strain.” They are deeply religious without necessarily being orthodox. And they 
have children of a similar age—though the state-educated Blair boys, Euan and 
Nicholas, thrashed William and Harry at soccer this summer, 

Blair and the Prince had apparently entered a “partnership pact” on a sub- 
ject both care about: the underprivileged. Charles “didn’t always have a gov- 
ernment that shared his views or was prepared to act in cooperation with him,” 
Mandelson noted last month, but “he rolled up his sleeves, he got cracking, and 
now he has a government prepared to work with him.” Charles and Blair have 
even been criticized by the press for being too “cozy.” 

Part of the reform is the creation of a less regal monarchy. As a Labour 
insider puts it, “The royals have to look like they are involved in the life of 
the society. You have to speak like you come from the same planet.” It would 
have been easier with Diana. Senior officials say Blair regarded the princess 
as a primary part of the rehabilitative process, especially as Charles and Di- 
ana’s relationship grew easier. She was to use her celebrity to enhance the 
very institution that had given her the boot. Says a senior Labourite: “She 
was their salvation. But now she is dead, and they will have to do it totally 
without her.” —By Elizabeth Gleick. Reported by Barry Hillenbrand/London 
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With a wave of my hand, skim milk will now be called fat free milk. 
But this is no illusion. Skim milk has always been fat free. And it’s 
EIN Z-Wa-Mal-lom-||Molmeal-Malelea(-tale-Me)m'7ale)(-Mitl|| SmcoloM—: dallesee—itlse milla 
it’s time to perform my favorite bit of magic. Making it disappear. 


MILK 


Where’s your mustache?” 


DAVID COPPERFIELD © 1997 NATIONAL FLUID MILK PROCESSOR PROMOTION BOARD 











AFTER PRINCESS DIANA 


HIS SISTER'S 
KEEPER 








Whether he intended it or not, Earl Spencer’s eulogy 
made him an overnight activist. Is he up to the title? 


By GINIA BELLAFANTE 


EARLY IN 1971 THE Ft 
ture 8th Earl Spencer 
two years divorced, 
found himself casting 
about for a new nanny 
to tend to the day- 
to-day needs of his 
youngest children, Di 
ana, 9, and Charles, 6. He had sent his two 
older daughters Jane (today the wife of the 
Queen's private secretary, Sir Robert Fel- 
lowes) and Sarah away to boarding school, 
but he needed someone to watch over the 
younger children, who were living with him 
at Park House, a 10-bedroom manse on the 
grounds of the Queen’s Sandringham estate 
His daughter Diana was sufficiently lively 
and social for her age, so he searched specif- 
ically for someone who might help his young 
son come out of his shell. Spencer was wor- 
ried that Charles was ill prepared for the 
boarding-school life that soon awaited him. 
lhe boy was simply so shy. 

When Charles, now the 9th Earl Spen- 
cer, was introduced to most of the world 
from a pulpit in Westminster Abbey on 
Sept. 6, he did not seem to be a man innate- 
ly diffident. As he paid tribute to his sister’s 
glorious, pained life in the most watched eu 
logy in history, he inveighed against a rapa 
cious press, denounced, however subtly, 
the monarchy’s benighted stoicism and 
emerged suddenly as a controversial hero in 
the drama of Princess Diana’s death—a pow- 
erful executor of her spiritual will. 

While his speech, which he reportedly 
showed no one prior to delivering it, obvi- 
ously had detractors among Windsor- 
family loyalists and some others, Spencer’s 
sentiments largely drew applause around 
the globe. Encouraged by the 27,000 letters 
he received in support of his criticism of 
the media, Spencer on Thursday met with 
Chancellor Gordon Brown to discuss plans 
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for a memorial for Diana and ended up 
pressing the government to enact privacy 
legislation. Partly as a result of Spencer's 
oration, many British tabloids had already 
announced that they would respect the pri 
vacy of Princes William and Harry while 
they are young, committing themselves to 
publish only those photos of the boys is 
sued by the royals. 

By virtue of his 1,200 words, Spencer, it 
seems, has been assigned a more promi- 
nent position in Britain’s history than he 
might have anticipated. As Burke’s Peerage 
publisher Harold Brooks-Baker boldly put 
it, “He will be seen as the catalyst who will 
bring about a change that will give us and 
the Commonwealth either another thou- 
sand years of monarchy, or a republic.” 

Whether or not Earl Spencer's speech 
ends up as a watershed moment in the 
history of the royal family’s relationship 
to the people of Britain, it should, many 
hope, mark a profound personal turning 
point in the life of a man who at 33 has of 
ten conducted himself with an embar 
rassing lack of gravitas. Although he re 
ceived good grades as a student at Eton 
and then at Oxford University, he was 
dubbed “Champagne Charlie” by the 
press for his partying ways. In 1989, at 25 
Spencer became engaged to Victoria 
Lockwood, a fashion model whom he had 
known for just 10 days. Serving as best 
man at his wedding was Spencer’s Oxford 
chum Darius Guppy, who was later im- 
prisoned for staging a jewelry theft in- 
tended to collect $2.8 million in insur- 
ance money from Lloyd’s of London. 
Spencer has stuck by Guppy, first supply- 
ing half his bail and later allowing the 
former convict to live in a house on the 
Althorp estate, the family’s Northamp- 
tonshire ancestral seat 

Spencer’s marriage was troubled 
from the beginning. Sixteen months after 
the wedding, Spencer confessed to Lon- 
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MATTERS OF THE HEART: Spencer quickly fe’ 
for model Victoria Lockwood, above, so quick 
in fact that he asked for her hand in marriage i 
1989 after knowing her for only 10 days. “I j 
knew she was the one for me,” he said later. 
“My happiness is complete.” It wasn't, of 
course. Spencer strayed. Lockwood struggled 
with eating disorders and entered a treatment 
clinic, where, to Spencer’s vocal wrath, she w 
pursued by the tabloids. Now separated from 
Lockwood, Spencer is dating South African 
model-fashion editor Josie Borain, below 





don’s Daily Mail that he had had an affait 
with Tatler magazine cartoonist Sally 
Ann Lasson in Paris, “a second one-night 
stand, four years after the first.” The 
move was intended as a pre-emptive 
strike against plans by News of the World 
to tell Lasson’s account of the couple’s 
trysts. In the midst of all this, Lockwood 
was battling anorexia, a condition, it ap- 
pears, Spencer did not always deal with 
sensitively. In a widely reported incident 
Spencer apparently told guests at his 30th 
birthday party that his father had always 
advised him to hi d a woman who would 
stick with him through thick and thin and 
that “those of you who know Victoria 
know that she’s thick, and she certainly is 
thin.” Spencer and Lockwood claim that 
this was said in jest, but the comment 


seems rather harsh nonetheless 


HAT SPENCER, LIKE HIS FAMOUS 
sister, would find romantic rela 
tionships especially unmanage 
able comes as little surprise giv 
en their home lives as children 
As the younger siblings, Diana 
and Charles Spencer bore the 





brunt of their parents’ breakup 
In 1967 their mother Frances left the fam 
ily to be with her lover, wallpaper heir 
Peter Shand Kydd. The two later married 
and eventually moved to a farm on the tiny 
Isle of Seil in western Scotland Spence 
won custody of his daughters and son 
(Mrs. Shand Kydd, who recently converted 
to Catholicism, continues to live there to 
day; her husband left her in 1988 for an 
other woman.) 

A number of nannies came through 
Park House and later Althorp, where the 
children moved with their father in 1975 
According to biographer Andrew Morton 
in Diana: Her True Story, the future 9th 
Earl did not sit down to a meal with hi 
ther in the downstairs dining room until he 
was seven. The arrival of a new mistress in 
1977 brought no burst of happiness to the 
manor. Charles first discovered that his fa 
ther had married Raine, the former Count- 
ess of Dartmouth and daughter of novelist 
Barbara Cartland, from his headmaster at 
boarding school. He and Diana quickly 
came to dislike their stepmother, dubbing 


her “Acid Raine 








After his father death in 1992 
Spencer spoke openly 1 the press about 
his distaste for Raine, likening her redeco- 
ration of Althorp to “the dding-cake vul- 
garity of a five-star hotel in Monaco.” This 
as well as the Lasson « pisode was one of 
the many instances in which Spencer, like 
the Pr ale used the media to 
his advantage, despite a long-expressed 


loathing of its intrusiveness. In fact, after 





university, Spencer joined the press corps, 
taking a job as a light-news correspondent 
on NBC’s Today show, for which he report- 
ed directly from the wedding of the Duke 
and Duchess of York. Ina truly paradoxical 
move, Spencer appeared on the scandal- 
mongering, syndicated American tabloid 
show Inside Edition in 1994 to blame the 
press for the breakup of his sister’s mar- 
riage and to deem the British media, in 
particular, “the biggest cancer in society 
today.” Well, perhaps not the biggest. That 
same year he posed happily for a lengthy 
cover story in Britain’s Hello! magazine 
with his newborn son. 

The question now is, What course will 
Spencer's life take next? At his father’s 
death he inherited the family’s 8,500-acre 
Althorp estate, complete with a 121-room 
house, but he left England last year for 
Cape Town, South Africa. Lockwood and 
the children—Kitty, Katya, Eliza and 
Louis—are there too, although the couple 
are separated and planning to divorce. Pro- 
ceedings scheduled to begin last week have 
been postponed. In Cape Town Spencer 
has found himself the subject of some 
scandal. He had been seeing South African 
fashion designer Chantal Collopy, whose 
husband brought suit against the earl for 
ruining their marriage after his wife left 
him. More recently, Spencer has been 
linked to another South African, model and 
fashion editor Josie Borain. 

Meanwhile, Althorp is not a burden 
the earl can avoid. The maintenance, cost- 
ing some $700,000 a year, is enormous, 
and revenue for the compound has come 
mostly from renting out portions of it for 
corporate entertaining. Rumor said that 
Spencer was thinking about building hous- 
es and, astonishingly, a superstore on the 
estate to add to its earning potential. “Al- 
thorp,” notes Brooks-Baker, “is not a place 
you leave.” 

But leave Spencer did, which raises 
the question of how, from so far away, he 
can keep his moving promise to involve 
himself in the lives of Princes William and 
Harry. Spencer was not always the most 
generous brother to Diana. In 1993 he re- 
portedly rescinded an offer he had made to 
let her use the Garden House, a four-bed- 
room property at Althorp. She had hoped 
to create a cozy escape from the pressures 
of London. The first letter Diana sent to 
Earl Spencer pleading her case was re- 
turned to her unopened. A second was 
never answered. 

Earl Spencer ultimately decided his 
sister's presence would bring too much 
commotion to Althorp. But now her lega- 
cy to him is celebrity. And the world is 
watching. —Reported by Helen Gibson/London 
and Peter Hawthorne/Cape Town 
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| Can't Laugh Without You 


With comedy and mourning, timing is everything 


OPULAR CULTURE IS PRETTY MUCH THE ONLY CULTURE WE HAVE LEFT. LIKE 
kudzu, it grows over everything in its path. One of the few things that can 
confound it, if only for a while, is genuine tragedy. Consider the following 
exchange: 

“Did you hear Kennedy got shot?” 

“No, but how’s it go?” 

Former comedian Vaughn Meader said that was his response when told of 
John F. Kennedy’s assassination. He thought he was being set up for a punch line. 
At the time, Meader was one of the country’s most popular performers, thanks 
to his ability to impersonate the 35th President with gently mocking good humor. 
His 1962 album, The First Family, was the nation’s fastest-selling LP ever. No 
wonder Lenny Bruce is said to have walked 
onstage the evening of the assassination and, 
after a respectful pause, to have broken the si- 
lence with “Man, poor Vaughn Meader.” 

Meader wasn’t totally washed out of 
show business: today he sings and plays 
honky-tonk piano in small nightclubs in 
Maine. But it is with Meader and more recent 
news events in mind that we offer similar 
sympathy to the producers of Diana & Me, a 
romantic film comedy about a woman who is 
obsessed with the Princess of Wales. In her 
effort to meet Diana, the heroine hooks up 
with and eventually falls for a paparazzo who 
is stalking Diana. This lighthearted Aus- 
tralian production finished shooting only re- 
cently, not long before the paparazzi-related 
automobile accident that has riveted the 
world, The producers of Diana & Me have 
announced that they still plan to release the 
film at some future date. Boy, is it hard to imagine how. No doubt there are al- 
ready Diana one-liners circulating among stockbrokers or whoever it is that orig- 
inates the jokes that instantly crop up in the wake of celebrity deaths and big plane 
crashes; but it will be a while before the general public, rubbed raw by the fu- 
neral, is ready to have a laugh anywhere near the late Princess of Wales. 

Comedy, at least as it is currently thrives on building consensus. 
Comedians will tell you that one of the best ways to kill a performance is to move 
ahead of the audience's prejudices. Thus Jay Leno and David Letterman can get 
away with portraying Bill Clinton as a pig and a lech only because viewers have 
already come to the same conclusion. It is our comic shorthand for Clinton. Of 
course, all public figures exist in shorthand versions, comic or not—that’s what 
being a public figure is all about. For someone like Princess Diana who suffers a 
dramatic and untimely death, the tragedy becomes our Rorshach : Di- 
ana, the tragically slain princess. Like J.F.K., the tragically slain President. 
John Lennon, the tragically slain Beatle. Or Tupac Shakur, the tragically slain rap- 
per. Their endings, in a sense, become their beginnings, jumping-off points in 
the popular imagination. This is unfair and terribly reductive, but death is one of 
the few things even more reductive than pop culture. Together they're a doozy. 

Right now, aside from bathetic song tributes and the mastications of the self- 
loathing news media, no one knows what to do about Diana’s death; the public, 
for its part, is mesmerized by its operatic grief. But that will surely change, if not 
soon enough for the cheeky-sounding Diana & Me, then at least to the benefit 
of some solemnly phony TV movie. As the old joke goes, “Other than that, Mrs. 
Lincoln, how did you like the play?” Show business ultimately trumps all. = 
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The CompleteHeat system 


w' We've got some good 


Clean natural gas. 


Think what you'll save: news: Cold showers is our high-efficiency home 


are about to become a thing of the 
past. Unless, of course, you really 


need one. Because the Lennox 


heating and water heating 
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annual efficiency rating of 90%, 
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of high-efficiency natural gas 
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DO YOU HAVE TO TAKE 
A LOT OF COLD SHOWERS? 


high-efficiency and all-natural 
gas CompleteHeat’ combination 
system supplies you 
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unlimited supply of 

THE LENNOX 
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hot water and keeps 
your home warm and cozy at the 
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on clean-burning, efficient natural 
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systems, feel free to contact us at 
1-800-9-LENNOX. We'll give 


you something to get excited about. 






By MICHAEL WEISSKOPF and 
VIVECA NOVAK 


IKE THE DIVINITY STUDENT HE 
once was, Vice President Al Gore 
took refuge in his work last week 
avoiding reporters and talking about 
trade, global warming and Ameri- 
ca’s great rivers—anything but cam 
paign-finance reform. Nearly every- 
one else was talking about it, though. 
Republicans uncovered new evidence that 
Gore might have known that some of the 
“soft” money he solicited in 46 telephone 
calls to donors in 1995 and 1996 wound up in 
the wrong bank accounts at the Democratic 
National 
about the legality of the calls themselves. 
For the second week in a row, Gore 
clung to his defenses: that he didn’t know 





Committee—raising questions 
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US CASH 
MACHINE 


Its operator for nine years now is Peter Knight, 
whose fancy horse trading is under investigation 
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where the cash had ended up, and that he 
had broken no laws with his fervent fund 
raising on federal property. Gore, say his al- 
lies, cares far more about fiber optics and 
digital libraries than soft money and match- 
ing funds. On ethical issues, said a longtime 
aide, “he never gets close to the line.” 
Maybe not, but perhaps that’s because 
he’s always had Peter Knight. One of 
Gore’s longtime advisers and his principal 
fund raiser, Knight tends to the darker side 
of Gore’s world. It was Knight, the Clinton 
Gore campaign manager in 1996, who pre- 
pared many of the “call sheets” that Gore 
worked from when dialing for dollars. 
Now, after Attorney General Janet Reno 
has begun a preliminary review of those 
calls under the independent-counsel law 
government sources tell TiME that Justice is 
also probing Knight's multilayered connec 
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tions to a Massachusetts manufacturer that 
won $33 million in federal contracts and 
regulatory breaks from the Clinton Admin 
istration while the firm and its officers 
raised or gave a total of $132,000 for the 
President and his party in the last election 

Knight, working as the firm’s lobbyist, 
smoothed the way for the donations, the 
contracts and an unusual personal visits to 
the firm’s headquarters by Gore himself 
The little-known Knight probe, under way 
for some time, could draw the Vice Presi 
dent deeper into a scandal that has its 
roots in Bill Clinton’s last election but may 
have its greatest impact on Al Gore’s next 
In a TIME/CNN poll last week, Gore’s ap- 
proval rate dipped to 51%, the lowest level 
since March. If the next presidential elec- 
tion were held today, pitting Gore against 
Texas Governor George W. Bush, 44% of 





those polled said they'd vote for Bush, vs. 
43% for Gore. 

Successful politicians have long relied 
on discreet aides to perform some of the 
onerous money-related chores of modern 
political life. But Knight is the epitome of a 
new generation of moneymen in both parties 
whose work doesn’t end with the election; it 
really just begins. Fund raisers who once 
shelved their donor lists between elections 
now turn donors into clients on whose behalf 
they lobby the very same politicians for 
whom they were raising cash just weeks be- 
fore. It’s a seamless loop of influence ped- 
dling—donors get access, candidates get 
money; and lobbyists get rich 

And because much of the horse trading is 
done far from the Senate floor or the Oval Of- 
fice, politicians get deniability. But the Gore- 
Knight link is hardly arm’s length. Knight, 46 


went to work for Gore 20 years ago as a top 
aide in the House and later the Senate; today 
he is the man who many say is Gore’s politi- 
cal alter ego, the smooth operator within 
Gore’s tight-knit inner circle. His name turns 
up everywhere; he was even on Gore's 1989 
trip to Taiwan that was led by overzealous 
fund raiser John Huang and included a stop 
at the headquarters of the Buddhist sect 
whose Southern California temple was host 
to Gore for his notorious “donor-mainte- 
nance” event in April 1996. 

The rise of Peter Knight is an arc de 
fined by Gore. Shortly after directing 
Gore’s failed 1988 presidential bid, Knight 
decided to try his luck at the influence 
game. Thanks to an old friend and fellow 
Cornell alumnus, Ken Levine, he landed in 
1991 at the Washington firm Wunder, 
Diefenderfer, Cannon & 
Thelen. Several partners in 
the firm, recognizing that 
Knight's tie to Gore had 
potential, kicked in about 
$7,000 each of their own 
money, in addition to what 
the firm was offering, to 
help bring Knight in. Until 
mid-1992, though, Knight 


ASLIP FOR 


THE VEEP 


» Do you approve of the 
way Al Gore is 
handling his job? Yes 





Browner and Grumbly. In short order, 
Knight was the top-billing partner at the 
firm, routinely grossing a seven-figure sum. 
At a firm in which, as a former partner put 
it, “you eat what you kill”—that is, you pock- 
et everything after deducting your expenses 
and a share of the firm’s overhead—Knight 
had hit pay dirt. In 1995 he billed $2.9 mil 
lion. At one point Knight even garnered a $1 
million “success fee” for helping a client 
achieve a particular outcome, according to 
several former partners. 

His work for Molten Metal Technolo- 
gy, a Massachusetts environmental-tech 
nology company, hit the trifecta, bringing 
cash to the firm, funds to the Clinton-Gore 
campaign and special financial rewards to 
Knight. It was a dicey political mixture that 
landed him in the sights of not only the Jus- 
tice Department but also 
Representative Tom Bliley’s 
Commerce Committee and 
Senator Fred Thompson's 
Governmental Affairs Com- 
mittee, which will take his 
deposition this week. 

Molten, which is bet- 
ting big money on an ex 
perimental process that is 
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was “negative” at the  Sept....... 51% supposed to neutralize tox 
firm—his billings failed to ic wastes in a bath of red- 
cover his pay and his share > Do you think these men hot iron, hired Knight just 
of the firm’s expenses. are honest and trustworthy as he came off his stint as 

Then his fortunes enough to be talent scout for the new Ad- 

or President? Yes : . 

changed. In July 1992 Clin- ministration. Right away 

Gor Clint 48% : 
ton tapped Gore to be his stadt ie the company had big plans 
running mate, and Knight's Gore ............. 57% for him to help it pull the 
career promptly took off. right levers with the gov 
He took a leave from the — &» Were Gore’s fund-raising ernment, according to an 
firm to manage the vice- activities appropriate or internal Molten memo. But 
presidential campaign for inappropriate? Knight’s role was larger 


Gore. After the election, he 
became deputy director of 
personnel for the transition, 
helping salt Gore loyalists 
throughout the federal bu- 
reaucracy and playing a role 
in the appointments of top 
officials like Federal Com- 
munications 
Chairman Reed Hundt, EPA 
Administrator Carol Brown- 
er and Assistant Energy Sec- 
retary Tom Grumbly 

When Knight returned 
to his firm, the Gore con- 
nection paid off. His portfo- 
lio of clients bulged with 
companies wanting a leg up 
with 
Telecommunication 
lined up to see Hundt; en- 
vironmental companies 
came with pleadings for 


Commission 


Gore or his allies. 


firms 


TIME 


Appropriate .... 32% 
Inappropriate . 44% 


» Should an independent 
counsel be appointed to 
investigate Gore’s fund- 
raising activities? 


Yes...............60% 
ee 32% 


> If the presidential 
election were being held 
today, for whom would you 
vote, Gore or Texas 
Governor George W. Bush, 
son of the former 
President? 


Bush 
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than that of the traditional 
lobbyist, more like that of a 
corporate impresario. When 
the company needed credi- 
bility to build early capital, 
Knight arranged for Grum- 
bly of the Energy Depart 
ment to attend the plant's 
ribbon-cutting ceremony, at 
which he touted the firm 
and suggested it could qual- 
ify for up to $200 million in 
grants from his department 
When Molten sought 
equal billing with incinera 
tors as a cleanup method 
for toxic waste, Browner 
met with the company’s 
top executives and later 
signed off on a regulatory 
classification 
process not yet in full com- 
mercial operation. It was 


rare for a 








Knight, congressional investigators say, 
who helped land a $460,000 Energy De- 
partment contract to demonstrate 
Molten’s technology at a government labo- 
ratory. Most of the government strokes 
were promoted by the company as an en- 
dorsement, which sent the company’s 
stock soaring. 

This served to enrich Knight even fur- 
ther. His consulting agreement with 
Molten was highly unusual and gave him 
more than the typical incentive to make his 
pitch. Along with a $7,000 monthly fee, 
Knight was given options to buy at least 
40,000 shares of Molten, firm documents 





Peter Knight's relationship with Gore 
allowed the lobbyist to steer money 
in three directions: 


> Cash to Clients 

On behalf of companies he repre- 
sented, like Molten Metal and Lock- 
heed Martin, he put in a word with 
Gore or other high officials he knew 
or had helped put in their jobs 


» Cash to Democrats 


the party. Many of them did so, once 
in connection with a May 1996 fund- 
raising gala he organized 


> Cash to Knight 

He was able to profit personally from 
being the middieman. In 1995 he 
billed clients $2.9 million. In at least 
one case he received stock options, 
giving him a stake in a client's seek- 
ing million-dollar federal contracts 


show. In an April 1996 letter awarding 
Knight more stock options as he was leav- 
ing to run the Clinton-Gore re-election 
bid, company president William Haney 
showed just how valuable he thought 
Knight would be to the company: “Our ob- 
jective is to keep you ... with us right up un- 
til you are Secretary of State.” 

Knight did develop a taste for foreign 
policy while on Molten’s payroll. With the 
signing of NAFTA and its environmental side- 
bars in 1993, the firm saw a big market in 
Mexico for its toxic waste-eating machine, It 
also saw a big marketing opportunity in the 
Vice President's visit to Mexico in December 
of that year. Two days before the trip, Knight 
wrote Gore's counsel Jack Quinn suggesting 
that Gore put in a good word for the compa- 
ny with President Carlos Salinas regarding a 
cleanup job that was the “type of project 
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where U.S. technology can promote NAFTA 
goals,” according to a copy of the letter ob- 
tained by TIME. Quinn, now a lawyer and a 
lobbyist, says he doesn’t recall Gore or anyone 
on the Veep’s staff making any overture to 
Mexico on behalf of the company. Gore's 
spokesman says the same. 

But Knight was persistent. Two years lat- 


er, according to internal Molten documents, | 


Knight began working on ways to court 
Molten’s largest potential customer in Mexi- 


co—the state-owned oil company, Pemex. To | 


prove it could do the work, Molten set out to 
perform a “feasibility” plan. And to engage 


Mexico’s top environmental officials, it asked | 


GAME IN THREE DIMENSIONS 


= fey 


U.S. Ambassador Jim Jones, an old Gore ally 
in Congress, to hold a luncheon at his Mexi- 
co City residence. One corporate E-mail to 
Knight thanked him for “helping us” with 
Jones and a U.S. agency that granted Molten 
$280,000 to help finance its study. Jones says 
he can’t recall a lunch but does remember 
meeting executives of the American firm and 
promoting its interests with Pemex. 

Knight moved next to the Commerce 
Department, where he escorted Molten of- 
ficials for a briefing by trade officials on Mex- 
ican environmental-cleanup opportunities 
the same year. In July 1996, Commerce Sec- 
retary Mickey Kantor called Pemex’s direc- 
tor general to plug the company and its bid 
for toxic-waste work in Mexico. Pemex has 
indicated a strong interest in the project but 
has yet to announce a decision. 

Congressional investigators are also 
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looking into swings in Molten’s stock 
prices and the timing of Knight's own stock 
sales—and whether they are tied to favor- 
able action by the government that he 
helped facilitate. Separately, Molten’s 
shareholders have filed five class-action 
lawsuits alleging, among other things, that 
the company misrepresented the commer- 
cial viability of its waste-processing tech- 
nology to investors and that several of its of- 
ficers and directors cashed in their shares a 
year ago at artificially inflated prices, using 
insider information. 

Molten’s story intrigues investigators 
because it also seems to hint at a larger pat- 
tern. Records show that 
Knight lobbied Grumbly in 
Lockheed Martin’s fight to 
hold on to its $40 million-a- 
year fee to manage an Oak 
Ridge, Tenn., research fa- 
cility. Lockheed got an ex- 
tra five years of work in two 
Energy Department 
awards that coincided with 
big p.N.c. donations— 
$15,000 given 13 days be- 
fore a two-year extension 
in 1995, and $125,000 
within weeks of the 1996 
decision to add three years 
more to the contract. A 
Lockheed spokesman de- 
nied any link. 

Knight declined to be 
interviewed for this article 
but issued a statement. 
“Even in this intensely po- 
litical environment,” 
Knight said, “I am confi- 
dent that any fair-minded 
and objective examination 
of my work will demon- 
strate that I have always 
acted in accordance with 
the highest ethical standards.” Knight also 
said he had “never talked to the Vice Presi- 
dent about any federal contract on behalf of 
any client” and that he never “helped 
arrange a government contract or grant in 
exchange for political contributions.” 

But the quest for money never stops. 
In fact, few fund-raising appeals have 
been as bold as the one launched sudden- 
ly last spring asking donors for a tax-de- 
ductible $10,000 to help fix up the Vice 
President's residence on the grounds of 
the Naval Observatory. The letter arrived 
on desks all around Washington amid sto- 
ries about the Democratic Party’s intense 
scouring for cash in the 1996 campaign; it 
struck even hardened Washingtonians as 
audacious. The signature on the letter? 
Peter Knight's. —With 
Michael Duffy/Washington 
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| VIEWPOINT 


Andrew Ferguson 


His Struggle to Get Real 


Who is Al under the wooden veneer? Sooner or later, he'll have to find out 


MONG WASHINGTON JOURNALISTS WHO HAVE COVERED 

him—and especially among those who covered him as 

a Congressman and Senator, before he slipped into the 

cocoon of the vice presidency—the line on Al Gore is 
nearly unanimous. In private the Vice President can be an 
inordinately charming fellow: informal, enthusiastic, self- 
deprecating, with the kind of knowing wit that many baby 
boomers admire. But switch on a TV camera or get him in 
front of a crowd, and a mysterious alchemy transforms him 
into solid oak, This is the Al Gore the public has come to 
know—something akin to the robotic Abe Lincoln at Disney- 
land, only less lifelike. 

The strange disjunction between the private and public 
Gores stymies his friends, frustrates his advisers and puzzles 
the press. To one degree 
or another, all politicians 
suffer from it, of course. 
For most of their waking 
hours they have learned to 
smother their natural im- 
pulses, lest the videotape 
capture some untoward 
wisecrack or a flirtatious 
glance. They know the 
landscape of American 
politics is littered with the 
carcasses of colleagues 
who tried, with disastrous 
results, to be a normal hu- 
man being. 

The most appealing 
politicians are the ones for 
whom the disjunction is 
not so severe—who let a bit 
of their natural appeal 
shine through. This can 
come in handy in tight 
spots. Ronald Reagan’s undoubted insouciance helped him 
escape blame for the unconventional accounting practices of 
Oliver North. John F. Kennedy's sense of ironic detachment— 
common to rich kids since the time of Prince Hal—allowed him 
to slip out from under the fiasco of the Bay of Pigs. And 
Franklin Roosevelt's inborn aristocratic bearing led his public 
to assume during the Depression that he knew what he was 
doing, even when he didn’t, which was often. 

Gore surely knows this. He went to Harvard, after all. 
From childhood, his life has been consumed by politics. The 
son of a Senator, he was born and raised in D.C. and grew up 
appearing in his father’s campaign commercials. (“Son,” 
Dad said in one, “always love your country.”) He learned 
early the benefits of pretense. Perhaps not surprisingly, then, 
Gore’s response to any problems of personal image making 
has been to pile further layers of artifice atop his already ar- 
tificial public persona. At every appearance nowadays he un- 
corks a couple of self-deprecating gags about his wooden de- 
meanor; he delivers them—surprise—woodenly. He has 








Imitating Clinton, Gore has tried the politics of moral exhibitionism 


made gimmicky, scripted appearances on late-night TV. Far 
worse, however, he has taken a cue from his boss and dived 
headlong into the politics of moral exhibitionism—trying to 
convince the public that he feels its pain by exposing his 
own. When asked recently what he had learned from the 
President, Gore replied, “I’ve learned a great deal about em- 
pathy ... I’ve learned to recognize the feelings in myself.” 
The most famous example of this came last August, at the 
Democratic Convention, when Gore delivered the most 
hair-raising address by a major American politician since 
Richard Nixon wrapped his long-suffering wife in a “good 
Republican cloth coat” and invoked his daughters’ dog 
Checkers. Halfway through the speech, railing against the 
evils of tobacco advertising, Gore told the story of his only sis- 
ter’s horrible death from 
cancer. “I knelt by her bed 
and held her hand,” he 
shyly confided to the thou- 
sands of strangers gath- 
ered before him in the vast 
sports stadium. “All I 
could do was to say back to 
her, with all the gentleness 
in my heart, ‘I love you.’” 
It didn’t help matters 
when, in the following 
days, reporters recalled 
Gore’s acceptance, even 
after his sister’s death, of 
campaign contributions 
from tobacco interests or 
his effusive paeans to the 
nobility of tobacco grow- 
ing. Gore’s speech was a 
disaster not merely be- 
cause it was tasteless. It 
called into question the 
very quality it was intended to display: Could anyone who re- 
ally loved his sister exploit her death so shamelessly? The 
anecdote was meant to show us a man of fathomless feeling, 
moved to furious indignation by the needless death of a 
loved one. But the impressions actually conveyed were 
rather different: insincerity, cynicism, even heartlessness. 
“If you can fake sincerity,” goes the old saying, “you can 
fake anything.” The most generous interpretation is that 
Gore can’t fake it. Perhaps the convention speech was sim- 
ply a sign of political ineptitude—a politician fumbling his 
way through the Clinton era’s new ethos of synthetic empa- 
thy. But now, for the first time, Gore is in a tight spot. Polit- 
ical skills are what he requires above all. So far his reaction 
to the fund-raising scandal that presses in on him has been 
Clintonian: sly evasions, followed by legalistic denials, fol- 
lowed by endless revisions and emendations. But Gore is not 
Bill Clinton. Of course, this begs the larger question of who 
Al Gore is. Sooner or later, for better or worse, he'll have to 
find out, and then so will we. it 
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ula’s New Sidekick 


A conservative who befriended Jones pushes out 
her lawyers, but Clinton shouldn't rejoice yet 


By JAY BRANEGAN WASHINGTON 


N MOST BATTLES, DISARRAY IN THE 

enemy ranks is a cause for celebration. 

President Clinton and his legal team 

should have been exultant last week 
when the attorneys for Paula Corbin 
Jones, who is suing the President for al- 
legedly making a crude sexual advance in 
an Arkansas hotel room six years ago, 
abruptly withdrew from the case, citing 
“fundamental differences” with their 
client. The lawyers, Joseph Cammarata 
and Gilbert Davis, had been representing 
Jones for three years, so their sudden exit 
just eight months before the scheduled 
trial seemed to suggest that all the steam 
had gone out of her case. 

But the Clinton team is keeping the 
champagne corked because the news is 
bad news for them too: a case that had been 
edging toward a settlement for months is 
now off the rails and careering toward a 
trial. The lawyers quit because Jones, with 
the encouragement of her influential 
“friend and adviser,” a glamorous Califor 
nia conservative commentator named Su- 
san Carpenter-MeMillan, rejected an ap- 
parent offer of $700,000 and a vaguely 
worded statement from Clinton that Jones 
did nothing improper. While it’s not clear 
at all that Jones can win, the President has 
even more to lose, in standing and reputa- 
tion, if the case proceeds to a jury. A trial 
would offer the spectacle of the Comman- 
der in Chief answering allegations that, as 
Governor of Arkansas, he called Jones, 
then a 24-year-old state employee, into a 
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Little Rock hotel room, dropped his pants 
and asked her to “kiss it,” revealing what 
Jones claims are “distinguishing character- 
istics” on his genital area. 

Moreover, chances to settle out of court 
further dimmed last week when one of the 
two insurance companies paying for Clin- 
ton’s defense dropped out, while the other 
may do the same. For months White House 
officials hoped that Clinton, who says he 
doesn’t remember meeting Jones and de- 
nies the sexual-harassment allegations, 
could mitigate the embarrassment of a cash 
settlement by having his insurers write the 
check. But paying out of his own pocket 
would seem a clearer admission of guilt. 

Details of just what went wrong inside 
the Jones camp were hard to come by, but 
it appears that Cammarata and Davis told 
their client that the deal at hand—the full 
$700,000 she'd originally asked for, plus a 
statement of regret from Clinton about 





QUITTING ON PAULA: Davis, left, and 
Cammarata cited “fundamental differences” 
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NO DEAL: Under the influence of Carpenter- 
McMillan, left, Jones refused to settle 


any harm to her reputation—was the best 
she could do and strongly urged her to 
take it. But Jones, now married with two 
young children and living in California, 
has long said she was in this fight to win an 
apology, not a payoff. And with Carpenter- 
MeMillan’s backing, she rejected her 
lawyers’ advice. The attorneys promptly 
filed, and were granted, a motion to dump 
the case. Says Carpenter-McMillan: “This 
case was never about money. It was al- 
ways about language.” 

Now, though, it’s also about Carpen- 
ter-McMillan, a striking blond who is a 
fixture on California talk shows. A self- 
styled “conservative feminist,” she was 
particularly prominent as an abortion op- 
ponent until 1990, when she admitted 
she’d had one herself as an unmarried 
college student. She still opposes abor- 
tion but has turned her attention to child- 
abuse issues as head of the Women’s 
Coalition, an organization largely funded 
by her wealthy husband that operates out 
of their Los Angeles home. 

Carpenter-McMillan is the source of 
the Jones team turmoil. After a three-year 
friendship with Jones, she decided the 
attorneys weren't doing enough to counter 
damaging publicity about Jones. “Joe 
[Cammarata] didn’t want to say anything, 
and that’s why I got involved,” she says. 
Opponents say Jones has been body- 
snatched by the Clinton bashers. “This 
thing was political from the beginning, and 
now it’s gotten more political,” says James 
Carville, Clinton’s former campaign man- 
ager and Jones’ fiercest public critic. 

Carpenter-MeMillan says she’s just en- 
couraging Jones to follow her instincts, but 
that may not be prudent in such a pressure- 
cooker case. “Can a nonlawyer steer this 
vessel to port, or is Paula going to go down 
with the ship?” asks feminist attorney Glo- 
ria Allred. Carpenter-McMillan says she’s 
looking for a new lawyer to take the case, 
“one that I feel really good with.” And who 
might that lawyer be? Carpenter-McMillan 


| denies that her husband William, a person- 


al-injury attorney, will now take over. But 
then she chirps, “Wait till my husband de- 
mands pictures of the President’s genitals.” 

Clinton’s team hasn’t been sure-footed 
throughout the case either. Washington su- 
perlawyer Robert Bennett, for instance, ran 
afoul of the President’s backers in the femi- 
nist community when he threatened to drag 
Jones’ sexual history into court. And some of 
his critics point out that he was brought in to 
settle the case, not try it. If a deal isn’t struck 
soon, Jones may not be the only one looking 
for anew attorney. —With reporting by 
Karen Tumulty/Washington 
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A 
NECESSARY TRIBUTES An 
honor guard bears Mother 
Teresa's open casket; 


top: mourning in Calcutta 


For the Poor, 
An Immortal 


OTHER WOULD PROBABLY HAVE RECOILED AT 
the extravagance. A state funeral televised 
around the world. A military guard bearing 
her coffin to a ceremony attended by the powerful and 
the famous. Billboards proclaiming her apotheosis. 
Mourning in a land of a multiplicity of idols for a 
woman who believed singularly in Jesus. “Mother 
Teresa, you're immortal!” came the cries as the citizens 
of Calcutta, the city she served for a half-century, 
broke through police barricades to run beside the car- 
riage that bore her to her funeral. The same carriage 
bore the body of Mahatma Gandhi after he was assas- 
sinated in 1948. It also ferried that of India’s first Prime 
Minister, Jawaharlal Nehru, after his death in 1964. 
Mother would have preferred something simpler. 

If we could, we would then chide her with the ex- 
ample of Christ himself. When a woman anointed his 
hair with precious ointment from an alabaster box, she 
was lectured by his disciples for not spending the 
money on the poor instead. Jesus’ famous rebuke to his 
followers: “Ye have the poor always with you; but me 
ye have not always.” And Mother would have nodded, 
recognizing our need to deliver the tributes, to shed 
the tears, to try to anoint her as a saint. But then she 
would point us to many of the people who had come 
to see her make her final round through the streets of 
Calcutta. And Mother would say, “The poor are with 
you still. There is work to be done.” ig 
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Socialism Dies, Again 


Jiang Zemin, stepping out of the shadow of Deng, 
declares China will privatize most state industries 


By MICHAEL S. SERRILL 


VOLUTION IS REVOLUTION IN TODAY'S 
China, as the great transformation of 
the communist system proceeds in 
the painful effort to create a system 
that works. Last week Jiang Zemin was the 
latest leader to order a retreat from one of 
the ideology’s sacred tenets: state owner- 
ship of industry. Although he cloaked his 
decision in the semantic cant of “socialism 
with Chinese characteristics,” the change 
he has ordered is nothing less than the last 
major step toward Chinese-style capital- 
ism. Beijing will sell off the bulk of the na- 
tion’s virtually broke state enterprises. Call 
it what they may, that’s still privatization. 

The government will keep control of a 
few strategic industries like steel and arma- 
ments. But it will otherwise relinquish the 
common ownership of production that has 
underpinned the Communist Party’s claim 
that China is still a socialist nation. Howev- 
er much elders of the party might flinch at 
the crumbling of their faith, Jiang is sure to 
win endorsement from the 15th Party Con- 
gress, meeting for seven days in the capital 
to set the country’s agenda for the next five 
years. The inefficient and money-losing 
businesses have become such a burden that 
the leadership can no longer put off re- 
forming them, hazardous though the polit- 
ical consequences might be. 

Even though this sharp turn toward 
free enterprise, seven months after the 
death of paramount reformer Deng Xiao- 
ping, had been rumored for weeks, it was 
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still greeted with wonder. “It’s breath- 
taking,” said Charles W. Freeman Jr., a 
former U.S. diplomat. “Nothing on that 
scale has ever been attempted.” Others 
saw the change as a risky move. “Jiang is 
doing what Deng did not dare do,” says a 
Chinese political analyst in Beijing. “He’s 
putting the bankrupt state sector on the 
block even at the risk of social instability.” 

In presenting the new program, Jiang, 
71, was careful to pay rhetorical obeisance to 
Mao Zedong and insist that the government 
would continue to “oppose bourgeois liber 
alization.” He never uttered the politically 
incorrect word privatize, explaining that the 
new shareholding system is simply a mod- 
ern form of “public ownership” that “can be 
used both under capitalism and under so- 
cialism.” But few were fooled by the verbal 
acrobatics. “It’s a deep change,” says Wang 
Shan, a political commenta- 
tor in Beijing. “The industri- 
al worker who used to rely on 
the state will be thrown into 
the marketplace.” 

More than half of Chi- 
na’s 125,000 state industries 
are hamstrung by outmoded 
management. Though the 
factories employ 110 million 
workers, they can barely pay 
them, and while these busi- 
nesses soak up 90% of loans 
from state banks, they ac- 
count for only a third of Chi- 
na’s total industrial output 
But Beijing has always been 
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ANEW AGENDA: Jiang 
Zemin at the party congress 


afraid of the social turmoil that could be 
unleashed if millions of those workers 
were dismissed. 

Over the next few years, all but 1,000 
companies will be sold to their workers and 
to the public, and presumably to some for- 
eign investors. Small enterprises, which 
make up 80% of the total, will be com- 
pletely privatized, while the government 
will retain some stake in medium- and 
large-size firms. Beijing has come up with 
a Deng-style slogan for this devolution of 
power: “Take a tight grip of the big ones 
and let loose of the small ones.” That 
process will result in the death of many in- 
efficient firms that have been propped up 
by government loans and subsidies. “This is 
the first time the government has been 
willing to push everyone into the ocean,” 
says Denis Simon, a China strategist for 
Andersen Consulting. “They're essentially 
saying, ‘O.K., you either sink or swim.’” 

Jiang would not be willing to under- 
take such a risky change unless he felt se- 
cure in his own position. Now in his eighth 
year as Communist Party chief, he has 
been regularly dismissed as a_ political 
lightweight. But at this point, says Wang 
Shan, “there is really no one in the top 
leadership who can seriously challenge 
him.” Premier Li Peng is no longer consid- 
ered a threat; he will soon be rotated out of 
his government job, though he will remain 
No. 2 in the party. Everyone expects his re- 
placement to be Zhu Rongji, the Vice Pre- 
mier and respected economic czar, who 
will be in charge of the shareholding 
scheme. 

Jiang’s fearless economic move is not 
the only sign of his confidence. Appointed 
as a hard-liner in the wake of the 1989 
Tiananmen Square massacre, he has re- 
cently shown an inclination to loosen some 
political controls. Explaining the govern- 
ment’s sudden tolerance for newspaper 
and magazine articles challenging Bei- 
jing’s policies, Liu Ji, a close Jiang adviser, 
says, “People want to air their opinions, as 
they are now well fed and 
better clothed and better ed- 
ucated. It is a sign of the na- 
tion’s vigor and prosperity.” 

Freeman says he has 
learned that Beijing intends 
to expand the village elec- 
toral system that began in 
1987. But however much 
Jiang wants to set his own 
mark on China, don’t expect 
him to abandon the one- 
party rule that keeps the 
communists in power any- 
time soon. —Reported by 
Sandra Burton/Hong Kong and 
Jaime A. FlorCruz/Beijing 
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HOW AOL 


LOST THE BATTLES BUT 





America Online defied the techies, 
‘atering to the chatting masses. Its 
surprising deal could make CEO 
Steve Case's strategy look brilliant 
By JOSHUA COOPER RAMO 


EING A VISIONARY IS NOT THE SAME THING AS BEING 
popular. Odds are, if you're a visionary, most of your 
years have been a struggle to get others to see what is 
so apparent to you. This requires arguing people out 
of long-held beliefs, absorbing countless verbal as- 
saults and clinging to your judgment while friends 
wonder when you'll start explaining your position to 
your dog. Yet with every passing day, you grow more 
certain that you're right. 

For the best part of 15 years now, Steve Case has nurtured a vi- 
sion. Back in the days when modems creaked along at 300 bits a sec- 
ond, when it took half an hour to download a small black-and-white 
photo and when most Americans were obsessing over CB radios, 
Case imagined a world where ordinary folk, like the ones he grew 
up with in Hawaii, would find real utility in connected computers. 

Almost everyone considered that a perfectly ridiculous idea, 
Since 1985, when he founded the company that would become Amer- 
ica Online, Case has jousted continually with the doubters. Even his 
loyal board members lost the faith: in 1987, after a particularly rough 
patch, they were ready to fire him until someone argued that sure- 
ly Case had learned something while spending millions without a 
penny of profit. Whatever that was didn’t seem apparent as his online 
service hit rock bottom last winter, suffering through one gaffe after 
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FAMILY CHANNEL? CEO 
Case’s quest for simplicity 
over gadgetry, long derided 
by Net-heads, may make 
AOL the first truly mass- 
market online service 
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AMERICA ONLINE 
A power grab 
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CompuServe 
users makes 
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WORLDCOM 
The telecom firm 
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Internet and a 
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RACE FOR CYBERSPACE: THE WINNERS AND LOSERS IN THE AOL DEAL 


COMPUSERVE 
The sickly online 
service is carved 
up and sold to its 

competitors—a 

humiliating 
defeat 


another—remember the mess over busy 
signals?—leaving Case exhausted and his 
critics smirking. When he called a re- 
porter while on his way to Japan one day 
last spring, his enthusiastic charm had 
folded. “Look,” he snapped, “what I’ve 
figured out is that I can predict the fu 
ture. I just can’t predict when.” 

Try last week, Steve. On Monday, AoL 
astonished the computer and media world 
with the news that it will swallow Compu- 
Serve, the nation’s oldest online service, 
and its 2.6 million members. As part of the 
deal, Ao. sealed a long-term pact with 
WorldCom, a telephone company based in 
Jackson, Miss., with scads of capacity, that 
will help aot lock in access to phone lines 
at low rates for the next five years—and 
probably boost profits. In the three-way 
agreement, WorldCom bought Compu- 
Serve and then handed aot the online 
company’s 2.6 million subscribers in ex- 
change for AOL's networking and Inter- 
net-access div sion, called ANS (See box). 

If the deal goes through—and it will 
certainly get a hard look from antitrust of- 
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ficials—AOL will have 12 million members, 
almost six times as many as its nearest com- 
petitor, the Microsoft Network. But while 
the news was big, aot had no idea the 
coup would so clearly signal that the com- 
pany had finally arrived. As congratulato- 
ry calls poured in, AOL employees shared 
a moment of collective corporate shock: 
“Well, I guess Steve was right.” 

Only in the digital age can an outfit go 
from worst to first so quickly. In the past 
24 months, aot has dodged everything 
from a Bill Gates bull rush (his Microsoft 
Network spent millions to compete with 
AOL) to a tussle with the Internet, whose 
wide-open spaces threatened to make 
AOL's narrower “gated community” irrele- 
vant. Case, 39, has been famously (if inad- 
vertently) self-destructive, infuriating AOL 
members by offering too little capacity and 
too many headaches, Overeager users have 
crashed parts of the service twice in the 
past year by bombarding it with more 
calls than computers could handle. And as 
“America On Hold” angered customers, it 
perplexed Wall Street. Accountants de- 
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chance to buy 
CompuServe, 
making MSN a 
distant second 








MICROSOFT CONSUMERS 
CEO Bill Gates AOL is suddenly 
passes on a the biggest game 


in town. Is a busy 
signal the new 
sound of 
cyberspace? 


manded that AOL refigure its books, erasing 
every dollar of profit the company ever 
made. It faced potential lawsuits from the 
attorneys general of 36 states over billing 
practices. William Razzouk, a hotshot ex- 
ecutive from FedEx, split after just five 
flabbergasted months as president of the 
service. The company endured, inevitably, 
a collapse of its too-rich stock price. Twice. 

Many of the same problems remain. 
AOL, which has always had a high turnover 
of subscribers, still serves for many as train- 
ing wheels from which they eventually 
graduate by getting directly onto the Inter- 
net. Retaining customers will become even 
harder as phone companies, cable compa- 
nies, Microsoft and Netscape make it even 
easier to use the Internet’s open standards 
for browsing the Web, chatting and sending 
mail, AOL hopes the WorldCom deal will 
eventually allow it to offer higher-speed 
access through phone lines, but cable and 
wireless technologies could lure impa- 
tient users away from cumbersome dial- 
up services. Customers could also become 
turned off by the increasingly intrusive ads, 














upon which Aov’s flat-price business mod- 
el now depends. And while Microsoft has 
yet to perfect its own MSN service, even 
Case observes that Gates’ behemoth usual- 
ly gets things right on the third or fourth 
try; when Microsoft finally gets its brows- 
er, mail, Internet access and content ful- 
ly integrated into its Windows operating 
system, users may find it easier to get to the 
rich content of the Web that way rather 
than through the suburban environment of 
AOL. But despite all these challenges and 
the predictions of doomsayers over the 
years, Case’s company showed last week 
that it has at least the potential to thrive. 

The WorldCom-CompuServe deal cer- 
tified Ao. as cyberspace’s first true em- 
pire, a global online service that’s adding 
6,000 members a day and will soon be 
available in more than 100 countries. Rev- 
enues have pumped up with impressive 
speed, even for a high-tech firm, from $53 
million in fiscal 1993 to nearly $2 billion 
this year. And, slowly, profits are emerg- 
ing. The stock price, which traded at $22 
a year ago, hit a high of $80.50 this week. 
Even at a perilous 80 times projected 1998 
earnings, it will beat the market, think 
Wall Street pros. “AOL has won the battle 
to become the No. 1 brand in home online 
access,” says Keith Benjamin, an analyst 
at Robertson Stephens. 

The anchor for this success is a truism 
as relaxed as Case’s laconic charm: easy is 
better. In a world of overfeatured, tech- 
heavy computers and Internet gadgets, 
Case built a business on the simple idea 
that the electronic world should be easy to 





use. “The geeks don’t like us,” Case said 


last week as he kicked back in his Dulles, 
Va., office, sporting a new green Compu- 
Serve shirt. “They want as much technolo- 
gy as possible, while Aou’s entire objective 
is to simplify.” It was Case, for instance, 
who introduced the first graphical inter- 
face to the online world in 1985, allowing 
users to point their mouse arrows at what- 
ever they wanted and click to get it. 
Simplicity has let aot build an elec- 
tronic community that includes not only 
the geek next door but the geek’s parents 
and grandparents as well. It’s a place 
where a generation of Florida retirees has 
found that the keyword Jewish links to the 
“Ask a Rabbi” feature, where teens can 
buy Mtv clothes and where Business Week 
and the New York Times come free with a 
subscription to AOL. (TIME is available on 
CompuServe; other Time Inc. publica- 





tions are carried on AOL. Time Inc. has a | 


joint venture with aon to develop a 
health site called Thrive.) Case hopes for 
a service that is as clean, organized and 
trouble free as the manicured suburbs 
that surround AoL’s Dulles headquarters. 


MASS MEDIUM? 


On a typical day—Sept. 2— 
America Online subscribers 
logged on 16.7 million times. 
How that compares with other 
American pastimes: 





10.96 million households 
watched Home Improvement 
on television that evening 


342,686 people attended 
the 12 major league baseball 
games played that day 








An estimated 1.28 million 
people went to the movies 
(171,480 saw G.I. Jane) 


Sources: Nielsen Media Research, Exhibitor Relations 


“There’s an inside Silicon Valley syndrome 
that is out of touch with what consumers 
want,” Case says. “Our market is every- 
body else.” Internal research suggests 
“everybody else” could push AOL to 25 
million members by 1999. Says Case, 
once a PepsiCo marketer: “We want to be 
the Coca-Cola of the online world.” 

In a sense, Case has spent his whole 
life preparing to build and run a multi- 
billion-dollar business. His childhood on 
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the island of Oahu was sprinkled with the 
fiscal adventures of a boy to the cash regis- 
ter born, With his older brother Dan (now 
40 and ceo of Hambrecht & Quist, an in- 
vestment firm that specializes in technolo- 
gy), Case started his first business before 
he had fully mastered a bicycle. The ven- 
ture was a variation on a classic model: 
converting backyard lemons to lemonade. 
Next the brothers started Case Enterpris- 
es, which peddled everything from seeds 
to watches. Case Enterprises stumbled—“I 
can’t understand why no one wanted to 
buy Swiss watches from a 12-year-old and 
an ll-year-old,” Dan jokes—but it gave the 
boys a feel for the joys of capitalism. “From 
the beginning,” Steve says, “it was clear 
I'd be an entrepreneur.” 

Upon graduation from Williams Col- 
lege (where he started four businesses, in- 
cluding a lucrative airport shuttle), Case 
leaped into a life in corporate America. 
Working for giants like PepsiCo and Proc- 
ter & Gamble, he chafed at the implacable 
peculiarities of management, but he also 
took careful notes. At P&G, for instance, he 
had a front-row seat for corporate market- 
ing. He still chuckles about the P&G ex- 
ecutives so dazzled by the success of 
Bounce—a tissue impregnated with fabric 
softener—that they jumped to the odd 
conclusion that the idea might work for 
hair care. The result was a conditioner- 
impregnated tissue, Case helped invent a 
catchy slogan—“Towelette? You bet!”— 
and then watched the product implode. 
“Consumers,” Case says, “are smart. Good 
marketing can only get you a trial. If the 
product's bad, sales will go over a cliff.” 

Case refined his education at Pizza 
Hut, chewing his way through a yearlong 
assignment to scout the latest in pizza in- 
novation at the unhealthy rate of eight to 
10 pies a day. He helped the Hut launch a 
“pocket” pizza called Calizza—it followed 
the towelette into oblivion—and divined 
what he says is the single most important 
law of business: success requires you to sit 
taste bud to taste bud with your customer. 

Case’s own tastes were going digital. 
He bought a Kaypro, a clunky home com- 
puter connected to a snail-paced modem. 
Even for a hobbyist, the machine was a 
nightmare—hard to set up, impossible to 
maintain, boring to use. But the modem 
was a revelation. As he connected to ear- 
ly online services such as CompuServe 
and the Source, Case felt the electronic 
rapture that would one day seduce mil- 
lions of AOL users: “There was something 
magical about the notion of sitting in Wi- 
chita and talking to the world.” 

The convergence of Case’s entrepre- 
neurial spirit and his hobby came in 1983, 
when his brother Dan helped him land a 
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WORLDCOM: QUIET CONQUEROR 


HE BIGGEST WINNER IN THE AOL-COMPUSERVE DEAL MAY BE WORLD- 

Com, the $4.5 billion phone company you probably never heard of, run 

by a cigar-chomping ex-basketball coach who isn’t burdened by too 

much knowledge about the industry and his hard-wired, guitar-playing 
sidekick, who is. The whole operation is run out of a town that is not exactly 
known as a global telecommunications center: Jackson, Miss. 

WorldCom is now the country’s fourth largest long-distance company— 
but it’s a three-horse race. So instead of fighting for retail customers with 
AT&T, MCI and Sprint, WorldCom is creating something akin to its own pri- 
vate global telecommunications network. It has made 40 acquisitions in the 
past five years, including one that netted UUNet, the world’s largest provider 
of high-speed hookups to the Internet. That’s why WorldCom agreed to pay 
$1.2 billion for CompuServe and then traded that company’s consumer sub- 
scribers to AOL in exchange for ANS, AOL’s own networking and Internet-ac- 
cess division. “What they're trying to do is just incredible,” says Steve Kopp- 
man, a senior analyst for Northern Business Information, a market-research 
group. “WorldCom is the communications company of the future.” 

ceo Bernard Ebbers, a former high school basketball coach, helped found 
WorldCom in 1983 to sell long-distance service. He 
has since put up numbers worthy of company 
pitchman Michael Jordan. Anyone who invested 
$100 in WorldCom stock when the company went 
public in 1989 would have a holding worth $2,400 
today. No telecom company has done better. 
WorldCom has rung up that performance by con- 
necting an astonishing range of deals. The largest 
was last year’s $12.5 billion acquisition of MFS 
Communications, a local phone company that had 
just acquired UUNet. Yet WorldCom remains a lit- 
tle-known empire that serves mainly corporate 
clients, “Frankly, a lot of their own customers still 
don’t know a lot about them,” says Jeffrey Kagan of 
Kagan Telecom Associates in Marietta, Ga. 

They don’t have to. By gathering all that Net 
capacity, WorldCom is building a low-cost back 
road that can deliver E-mail and other data among 
corporate clients from Boston to Hong Kong. The 
company recently launched an Internet fax ser- 
vice in a bid for a chunk of the $92 billion fax 
market. “If you find a way to fax over the Internet, 
you are going to take a huge piece of what is pretty much the growth segment 
of the [phone] industry,” says the frenetic John Sidgmore, vice chairman of 
WorldCom and ceo of UUNet. 

Ebbers, 56, will take Sidgmore’s word on that. Ebbers is as low frequen- 
cy as any telecom executive can be. He favors faded blue jeans and golf shirts 
and on-the-road Willie Nelson tunes. While his 1.8% stake in WorldCom is 
worth more than $560 million, he likes to aw-shucks his own role in his com- 
pany. “The thing that has helped me personally,” he says, “is that I don’t un- 
derstand a lot of what goes on in this industry.” So he relies on executives who 
come along with acquired companies. 

The most notable has been Sidgmore, 46, a weekend rock guitarist who 
masterminded last week’s aot deal. Sidgmore worked out the three-way swap 
with aot chairman Steve Case at a breakfast meeting in July. Voila! WorldCom 
now controls the networking divisions of CompuServe, AOL and the Microsoft 
Network, which was already in the fold. Yet neither Sidgmore nor Ebbers plans 
to stop adding to their empire anytime soon. Asked whether WorldCom will 
continue its voraciously acquisitive ways, Ebbers responds with typical blunt- 
ness, “Are we alive?” —By John Greenwald. Reported by Dee Gill/Jackson 
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job at Control Video, a Virginia-based com- 
pany with the premature idea of shipping 
Atari video games to home computers over 
telephone lines. Two weeks after Case 
arrived, the firm’s capital dried up. Out of 
the ashes, Case crafted Quantum Comput- 
er Services. His idea was to create an online 
bulletin board for owners of Commodore 
64 computers. It wasn’t a sexy niche, but 
he thought it might have potential. 

From 1985 onward, Case nurtured 
Quantum from a few thousand members 
to more than 100,000, Along the way he 
refined his ideas about how computers 
should communicate and what his audi- 
ence needed. In 1991 Quantum—what a 
geeky name—became America Online and, 
with 150,000 members, prepared to battle 
CompuServe, which had 800,000 mem- 
bers, and Prodigy, an IBM-Sears joint ven- 
ture with 1.1 million. 

This seemed nutty. Compete with 
IBM? Sears? Even Case’s mother, a retired 
_ teacher in Hawaii, worried a 
? little. But Case was operat- 
é ing witha bit of screwy good 
; luck and the market savvy 
3 that comes from hard 
= knocks. He looked at Amer- 
* ican consumers and some- 
how understood what it 
would take to get them on- 
line. IBM and CompuServe 
bet that the real lure would 
be lots of fancy computer 
features. Case, with the 
taste of dozens of complex 
pizzas still in his mouth, 
knew better. What America 
wanted was cheese, tomato 
sauce and occasionally some 
pepperoni. AOL would reek with simplicity. 

The online experience wasn’t an easy 
sell, but when the business began to pick up 
in the early 1990s, it picked up fast. From 
200,000 members in 1992, aot surged to 
1 million by 1994, 4 million by late 1995 
and 8 million by last January. As AOL shot 


| up, it passed CompuServe and Prodigy on 





the way down. The market changed over- 
night, and forever. Millions of Americans 
instantly recognized the value of getting 
online, and aout was their first, best hope. 
Case and Robert Pittman, chief execu- 
tive of AOL Networks, are working to make 
AOL even easier. They hope to capture the 
mindless simplicity of a television: on, off, 
a channel tuner. AOL says, for instance, that 
60% of the calls that spill into its help cen- 
ter come from people who are having basic 
computer problems—not difficulties with 
AOL. And many of the problems float 
around the “Is it plugged in, sir?” level of 
difficulty. Of Aou’s 7,500 employees, more 
than half spend their days on the phone 








helping customers. And they get an earful: 
AOL customers are a cantankerous lot, and 
many are still dramatically unhappy with 
the service. “The customers keep us from 
kidding ourselves,” says Pittman, who 
makes his 72-year-old mom call customer 
support if she has a billing problem. 

In Case’s marketing terms, simplicity 
is what puts the fingers on the mice. A new 
generation of the AOL software, due later 
this fall, has been relentlessly tested by po- 


iots all. Case’s target audience said they 


wanted the Net organized and edited for 


them. Who, after all, has time to pore over 
10,000 pages in search of just the right 
nuggets of data? So AOL's new interface of- 
fers a nearly seamless link between the 
Web and AOL. Everything is as neatly orga- 
nized as a small-town library. AOL has put a 
frame around the chaotic tumble of the In- 
ternet. The frame, Case hopes, will make 
the Net easier to use, simpler to under- 


tential users—self-confessed computer id- | stand and more carefully edited to keep 


NETWORKS BOSS Robert Pittman is 
consumer-obsessed and technology-averse 
kids from seeing things they shouldn't see. 
Above all, need we mention, the goal is to 
make the Net seem well worth paying for. 
“We don’t really care about the technol 
ogy,” Case explains. “We've tried to rec 
ognize that it is a means to an end, and the 
end is to improve the way people get in 
formation and communicate.” While Case 
is worried that the service will lose some 
of the more technically sophisticated 
members it has acquired from Compu 
Serve, he hopes a customer-friendly out- 
look will induce many to stay. 

Pittman, who helped build mtv from a 
low-budget cable channel into an empire 
of hair and attitude, believes in that con- 
sumerist approach. He’s fond, for instance, 
of telling the story of the time when, as CEO 
of Six Flags, he spent time working as a 
street sweeper in pursuit of a broom’s-eye- 
view of its New Jersey theme park. Pittman 
has an intense charm that makes him a nat 
ural for AOL’s dichotomous culture, where 
V.P.s brag alternately about late nights and 
mountain-biking exploits. “I've spent my 
whole life building brands,” he says. “And 
we're focusing more on brand building 
than others. My experience tells me that’s 
a good thing.” He talks in a soft, deliberate 
voice, and his vision for AOL is as clear as 
Case’s, though there's always the possibil 
ity of an ego conflict between the two. 

Pittman has begun to shape AOL, pri 
marily through a series of deals that will 
morph the firm from a plain online service 
into something more akin to a personal but- 





HOW THE ONLINE GIANT WILL TAKE ON TINSELTOWN 


N A CLEAR DAY YOU CAN JUST MAKE OUT THE HOLLY- 
wood sign from Scott Zakarin’s office. It’s an upbeat 
omen for the 34-year-old president of programming 
of Entertainment Asylum, AOL’s upcoming “enter- 


tainment network.” Set to debut late next month on AOL 


and the Web (asylum.com), the site unites pop culture with 
the mass computer audience in what the company hopes 
will be the Web's top-rated show. “This could change the 
world. This could become interactive television. We're on 
the verge of a Golden Age,” spouts Zakarin, with typical 
Tinseltown understatement. 

If so, it’s one he helped build. Zakarin, who has made 
films and directed television commercials, has one of the 
hottest gigs on the Internet. In 1993 he was inspired by AOL's 
often anonymously populated chat rooms to invent the Spot, 
a Real World-esque Web drama whose stars’ lives unfolded 
via daily diary entries, snapshots and relentless E-mail and 
message-board exchanges with the show’s obsessive fans. 
The Spot was an instant hit, but Zakarin sold it to an ad 





agency and then formed LightSpeed Media, a Web devel- 
oper that AOL bought last March. AOL renamed it Entertain- 
ment Asylum and moved it to a hip, exposed-beam building 
in Culver City. AOL also provided EA with a mentor: the late 
Brandon Tartikoff, the TV-programming legend who spent 
much of his final year consulting with AOL and Asylum. 
What have the 50-odd Asylumites created? Something 
big, anyway. The site will offer pretty much every online con- 
tent idea that’s ever worked and several that haven’t been 
tried yet, from interviews with stars and the usual news, re- 
views and video clips to cool stuff like customizable TV list- 
ings. Members of the Screen Team, a handful of video-worthy 
young hosts, will report in from movie premieres, sitcom sets 
and innumerable other shameless junkets while presiding 
over the site’s message boards and chat rooms with, it is 
hoped, a certain Spot-like je ne sais quoi. Will:Zakarin even- 
tually conquer such stodgy brethren as E.T. and E.W.? Like 
CEO Steve Case, Zakarin has no fear of prediction. Says he: 
“It's a foregone conclusion.” | —By Michael Krantz/Los Angeles 
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WHY AOL IS STILL THE PITS 


ACK IN 1994, WHEN HE FIRST LOGGED ON TO AMERICA ONLINE, 

Dave Cassell was a struggling technical writer intoxicated by the po- 

tential of Net life. “I was bleary-eyed and buzzed about the future,” he 

says. “I saw all of humanity coming online.” Then one day our hero ex- 
perienced some of that humanity, in an AOL chat room, where a lesbian and 
a Christian Fundamentalist were bashing each other. Cassell ended up dis- 
gusted—not by the name calling but by aot’s Victorian censorship policy, 
which resulted in a chat-room monitor summarily booting the lesbian for ut- 
tering the word bitch. 

The world’s largest online service also “supported” a large online anti-aoL 
club, especially out on the unvarnished stretches of the Net, where folks tend to 
be anti-censorship and anti-corporate. Cassell discovered them in a fledgling 
Usenet newsgroup called alt.aol-sucks that he turned into a personal crusade. 
His gang of malcontents anticipates the demise of the online-service provider 
as avidly as Rastafarians await the return 
of King Haile Selassie I. And slowly his 
anti-AOL avocation has blossomed into a 
career; Cassell, 34, now supports himself 
and his cat Tribble almost exclusively by 
writing about AOL's dark side. 

While it was good for his business, 
Cassell took the news hard last week 
that the AoL empire was hardly crum- 
bling—and was in fact sucking up 2 
million CompuServe users and closing 
down another portal to the Net. “I’m in 
denial,” he grouses. “CompuServe were 
the good guys.” 

You'd expect that an operation with 11 
million members (assuming the deal goes 
through) would have its Bronx cheering 
section. But the truth is that the usual AOL- 


er’s litany of service outages, tortoise-slow 
E-mail delivery and frequent busy sig- YOU ALWAYS HURT... Dave Cassell 


nals is really of “the food stinks and the Dare: Vat tio sariseceas kebraoty 
portions are too small” variety. Cassell provided both a living and a lover 
tries to dig up meatier bones. He’s written 


about the abuse of those ubiquitous “Five Hours Free!” diskettes that flood the 
mail. He’s written about aoL hackers and AOHell, a program that helps delin- 
quents steal members’ passwords. And he’s chronicled the Ao censorship pol- 
icy that led to the banning of more than 100 words from chat-room names, from 
breasts to boy. On AOL, says Cassell, “even the word forbidden is forbidden.” 
His first-ever act of protest was to write a program that took his collection of 
members’ anti-AoL slogans (“Friends Don’t Let Friends Join aou”) and made 
them scroll by to the tune of Pomp and Circumstance. Later, he put up a pop- 
ular Website, called aot Watch (www.aolwatch.com), that contains more than 
1,600 links to anti-ao1 information. A year ago, he began publishing an E-mail 
screed that now goes out to more than 15,000 people. It’s a living, almost. 
Sometimes, though, good things come in bad diskettes. When AOL crashed 
for 19 hours last August, Cassell wrote a takeoff of the classic Don McLean 
tune, which he titled Bye, Bye Amer’ca Online. (“So bye bye to Amer’ca On- 
line/ Drove my modem to a domain and it’s working just fine./ And good old 
geeks are cheering users offline/ Saying this'll be the day that they die.”) Like 
most amusing online spore, it flew around the Net, causing a number of peo- 
ple to E-mail Cassell their thanks. One of them became Cassell’s live-in girl- 
friend. “So I guess you could say AoL changed my life,” he admits. Which 
might explain why he doesn’t do the obvious: cancel his subscription. io 
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ler. He and David Colburn, one of his top 
dealmakers, persuaded Tel-Save, a long- 
distance reseller, to use AOL to market and 
bill for a phone service. This means AOL 
members will be able to pay their monthly 
phone bill online and use interactive soft- 
ware to pick the calling plan that works 
best for them. In exchange for this effi- 
ciency, Tel-Save has paid a record $100 
million to AoL. Tel-Save CEO Daniel Boris- 
low says he feels lucky: “Aou has 9 million 
subscribers with the best demographics in 
the business, and the only other place we 
could have offered this type of service to 
consumers is Microsoft, at one-fourth the 
size.” AOL is also banking on the growing 
business of selling products online. Firms 
such as 1-800-FLowers and bookseller 
Amazon.com have paid for a crack at AOL's 
audience. It’s one of those warp-speed in- 
versions you hear about in cyberspace: two 
years ago, AOL execs were shov- 
eling out millions to get con- 
tent to come to them. Now 
Case is often the one cashing 
checks. And all the dealmak- 
ing is matched by astute strat- 
egy. AOL is looking for fast rev- 
enue and long-term partners. 
Merger watchers say the firm’s 
cherished goal of a buyout by a 
giant such as AT&T is still a 
real part of their calculus. 
Case has also moved into 
the business of creating con- 
tent, with mixed results. Last 
fall the company formed AOL 
Studios, a group that has be- 
gun producing content for AOL 
users and the Web. But for the 
tens of millions of dollars Case has spent on 
that pursuit, the service has one certifiable 
winner: the stock-market site called Mot- 
ley Fool. Among AOL Studios’ current pro- 
jects is Digital City, an electronic newspa- 
per for cities as diverse as Denver and, soon, 
London. The newspaper hasn't caught fire 
yet, but neither has Microsoft's competing 
version, called Sidewalk. Aou’s much her- 
alded online conferences are still small 
potatoes: its last big attraction was a Rosie 
O'Donnell chat that drew 16,000 readers. 
AOL Officials like to point out that users 
spend 80% of their time inside the service 
and just 20% on the Web. That’s somewhat 
deceptive since much of what AOL offers is 
also available on the Web. But AOL must 
be doing something to attract customers. 
Motley Fool may be the only homegrown 
hit, but the fragmented online world may 
not be about huge hits anyhow. AoL thinks 
just assembling the eyeballs is enough to 
win. “Five years ago, I predicted that more 
people in prime time would be on AOL than 
watching a cable channel,” says Ted Leon- 
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VALTREX is available only by prescription. VALTREX is intended to treat genital herpes 
in adults with normal immune systems. In studies with VALTREX, the most commonly 
reported adverse event was headache. It is not known whether VALTREX can prevent the 
transmission of herpes infection to others. VALTREX is not a cure for genital herpes. 
Please see additional important information below. 


BRIEF SUMMARY 
(valacyclovir hydrochloride) 

Caplets 

The following is o biel summory only; see full prescribing information for complete prod- 

uct information 

CONTRAINDICATIONS: VALTREX is contoindicated in patients with o known 

hypersensitivity or intolerance to valacyclovir, acyclovir, or any component of the 

formulation 


WARNINGS: Thrombotic thrombocytopenic purpura/hemolytic uremic syndrome (TTP/HUS), in 
some cases resulting in death, has occurred in patients with advanced HIV disease and also in 
allogeneic bone marrow transplant and renal transplant recipients participating in clinical trials 
of VALTREX at doses of 8 grams per day. 


PRECAUTIONS: The efficocy of VALTREX hos not been established for the treatment of disseminated herpes zoster, 
ot suppression of recurrent genitol herpes, or in immunocompromised patients. 


Dosage adjustment is recommended when administering VALTREX to potients with renal impoirment (see DOSAGE 
AND ADMINISTRATION). Coution should also be exercised when administering VALTREX to patients receiving potentially 
nephrotacc agents since this may increase the risk of renal dystunction and/or the risk of reversible central nervous 
system symptoms such os those thet have been reported in patients treated with intravenous acyclovir. 


Information for Patients: Herpes Zoster: There ave no dato on treatment initiated more thon 72 hours ofter 
onset of the zoster rash. Patients should be odvised to initiote treatment as soon as possible after o diagnosis of 
herpes zoster 


Genital Herpes: Patients should be informed that VALTREX is nat a cure for genital herpes. There are no doto 
evolusting whether VALTREX will prevent transmission of infection to others. Becouse genital herpes is o sexually 
transmitted disease, patients should avoid contoct with lesions or intercourse when lesions and/or symptoms ore 
present to avoid infecting portners. Genitol herpes con olso be transmitted in the absence of symptoms through 
symptomatic virol shedding. If medical management of o genital herpes recurrence is indicated, patients should 
be advised to initiote therapy at the first sign or symptom of an episode. 

There are no doto on the effectiveness of trectment initiated more thon 72 hours after the onset of signs ond 
symptoms of 0 first episode of genital herpes or more than 24 hours of the onset of signs ond symptoms of a 
recurrent episode. 


Drug Interactions: An additive increase in acyclovir AUC ond Coys, was observed when VALTREX was adminis- 
tered to healthy volunteers who were toking cimetidine, probenecid, or 0 combination of both cimetidine and 
probenecid (see CLINICAL PHARMACOLOGY: Pharmacokinetics). 


Carcinogenesis, of Fertility: The doto presented below include references to 
the steody-stote acyclovir AUC observed in humans treated with 1 gram VALTREX given orolly theee times a dey to 
treat herpes zoster. Plosmo drug concentrotions in animal studies are expressed os multiples of humon exposure to 
acyclovir (see CLINICAL PHARMACOLOGY: Phormacokinetics). 


Volacyclovir was noncarcinogenic in lifetime carcinogenicity bioassays ot single daily doses (gavage) of up to 
120 mg/kg/day for mice and 100 mg/kg/day for rats, There wos no significant difference in the incidence of tumors 
between treated and contro! animals, nor did volocyclovir shorten the latency of tumors. Plosma concentrations 
of acyclovir were equivalent to humon levels in the mouse bioessay and 1.4 to 2.3 times human levels in the rot 
bioassay 

Valacyclovir was tested in five genetic toxicity assoys. An Ames assoy wos negotive in the absence or presence of 
metebolic activation. Also negative were on in vitro cytogenetic study with human lymphocytes ond o rat cytogenetic 
study at 0 single oral dose of 3000 mg/kg (8 to 9 times human plasma levels), 


In the mouse lymphoma assay, volocyclovir wos negative in the obsence of metabolic octivotion. In the presence 
of metabolic octivation (74% to 88% conversion to acyclovir), valacyclovir wos weakly mutagenic 


A mouse micronucleus assay wos negotive ot 250 mg/kg but weakly positive at S00 mg/kg 
(acyclovir concentrations 26 to 51 times humor plosma levels) 


Volocyclovir did not impoir fertility or reproduction in rats at 200 mg/kg/doy (6 times human plasma levels). 








Pregnancy: Feratogenic Effects: Pregnancy Cotegory B. Volacyclovis was not teratogenic in rats or rablits 
given 400 mg/kg (which results in exposures of 10 ond 7 times human plosma levels, respectively) during the period 
af mojor organogenesis. There are no adequate ond well-controlled studies of VALTREX or ZOVIRAX in pregnant 
women. A prospective epidemiologic registry of acyclovir use during pregnancy has been ongoing since 1984. As of 
December 1994, outcomes of live births have been documented in 380 women exposed to systemic ocyclovir during 
the frst trimester of pregnancy. The occurrence rote of birth defects approximates that found in the general population. 
Howeves, the small size of the registry is insufficient to evaluate the risk for less common detects ot to permit reliable 
and definitive conclusions regarding the sa‘ety of acyclovir in pregnant women ond their developing fetuses. VALTREX 
should be used during pregnancy only if the potential benefit justifies the potential risk to the fetus. 

Pregnancy Exposure Registry: lo monitor maternal-fetal outcomes of pregnant women ecposed to VALTREX, 
Glaxo Wellcome Inc. maintains o Valacyclovir in Pregnancy Registry. Physicians are encouroged to register their 
patients by calling (800) 722-9292, ext. 39437, 


Nursing Mothers: There is no emerience with VALTREX. However, ocyclovir concentrations have been documented 
in breost milk in two women following oral odministration of ZOVIRAX and ranged trom 0.6 to 4.1 times correspond- 
ing plasma levels. These concentrations would potentiolly expose the nursing infont to 0 dose of acyclovir os high as 
0.3 mg/kg/day. VALTREX should be odministered to a nursing mother with coution ond only when indicated. 


Pediatric Use: Sofety and effectiveness of VALTREX in pediatric patients have not been estoblished., 


Geriatric Use: Of the total number of potients included in clinical studies of VALTREX, 810 were age 65 or older, 
and 339 were oge 75 or older. A totol of 34 volunteers oge 65 or older completed o pharmacokinetic trial of VALTREX 
The pharmacokinetics of acycovir following single- ond multiple-dase orl administration of VALTREX in geriatric vol- 
unteers varied with renol function. Dosage reduction may be required in geriatric patients, depending on the underlying 
renol stotus of the patient (see CLINICAL PHARMACOLOGY ond DOSAGE AND END ADINSTATIN) 


ADVERSE REACTIONS: The odverse events reported by greater than 2% of a given treatment group in clinical 
trials of VALTREX ore listed in Table 1. 


Table | 
Incidence (%) of Adverse Events in Herpes Zoster and 
Genital Herpes Study Populations 
= 


ma R scarp 
n= 1,194) | (n= 359) ee 


(n= 822) 


Observed During Clinical Practice: Bosed on clinical proctice experience in patients treated with oro! 
VALTREX, odverse events have been spontoneously reported from domestic and foreign sources during worldwide 
postmorketing surveillance. Dato ore insufficient to support an estimate of their incidence or to establish cousation. 
These events moy clso occur es port of the underlying disease process. The following adverse events have been 
reported: 


General: foxiol edemo 

Nervous: Confusion, hallucinations (auditory ond visual). 
Hemic: Theombocytopenio. 

Skinz Erythema multiforme, rash, urticaria, 


OVERDOSAGE: Certain events hove been reported in patients with ocute or chronic reno! impairment in whom 
recommended dose reduction was not utilized. The following odverse events hove been reported in these patients: 
oggressive behavior, confusion, dizziness, dreams, formicotion, hallucinations, hypertension, mania, ond tachycardia. 
Dose odjustment is recommended in this patient population. 
Precipitation of acyclovir in renal tubules may occur when the solubility (2.5 mg/ml) is exceeded in the introtubulor 
fluid. In the event of acute renal failure ond cnurtia, the patient may benefit from hemodialysis until renal function 
is restored (see DOSAGE AND ADMINISTRATION). 


U.S. Patent No. 4,957,924 April 1997 RL-420 
GlaxoWellcome 
Glaxo Weticome inc. 
Research Tangle Park, NC 27709 
Web site: www herpeshelp.com 
© 1997 Glexo Wellcome Inc. A rights easerved VAL431RO Printed in USA July 1997 
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sis, who heads AOL’s content operations. 
“Now more people come to AOL than are 
watching Larry King Live.” 

AOL has begun to capitalize on its audi- 
ence—members with seductively high dis- 
posable incomes—by selling advertisers a 
chance to reach them. In the next year, an- 
alysts expect AOL to sell close to $150 mil- 
lion in ads. Says Henry Blodget, an analyst 
at Oppenheimer & Co.: “ao viewership, 
the number of hours spent looking at the 
screen, is now approaching that of ESPN, 
MTV, CNN anda few other cable companies. 
If you fill that time with advertising, the 
power of the revenue-generation ma- 
chine is phenomenal.” 

What makes these riches espe- 
cially sweet is that Case has come 
close to wrecking his magical money 
machine. The self-demolition derby 
started last fall, when Aot’s strained 
network backed up like a kitchen 
sink. New York City users were call- 
ing access numbers in places as 
far away as Alaska before getting 
through. In December, when AoL 
changed its pricing structure to allow 
for unlimited access at a flat rate, 
the mess worsened, and customers 
screamed. Attorneys general threat- 
ened to sue AOL for promising service 
it couldn’t deliver, Wall Street ana- 
lysts argued that this was the sort of 
problem that would drive AOL users 
into the arms of other Net firms. 
Though Case settled with the state 
officials, it took him months to win 
back consumer confidence. 

Not to mention a couple of hun- 
dred million dollars. In the past six 
months, ao. has learned the hard 
way about the fixed costs associated 
with building an empire. In the lot 
next to its Dulles headquarters, the 
company is erecting a $50 million 
network facility, on top of $300 mil- 
lion spent adding modems from 
Florida to Alaska. “We're building 
the equivalent of a Prodigy every 
month,” says Mike Connors, AOL's 
president of technology. 

Members still complain of being shut 
out during busy times. Yet the slowing of 
AOL's once brisk cancellation rate and the 
acceleration of new arrivals seem to show 
that Case is at least one step ahead of the 
complaints. “These guys flirted with dis- 
aster,” says Daniel Hart, a new-media 
strategist at Viacom. “Fortunately, they 
were smart enough to pull it out.” 

Successful as AOL has been, Case 
knows that his company could still end up 
being the RC Cola of the Net rather than 
the Coca-Cola. With the Web spilling onto 
platforms as diverse as TV sets and cell 








phones, Case sees that his business may be 
preparing for another big shift. “Even 
though we've been at it for a decade, this is 
like the second inning in terms of the 
development of this medium.” The online 
business, he says, is about to become “the 
most competitive market in the world.” 
In fact, the hidden victory of the 
WorldCom deal is that it gives AOL a tech- 
nological leg up. WorldCom is building 
bigger pipes—broadband, in the parlance— 
over which Aoi can push a richer service. 
Although some industry watchers see 
broadband as a weapon for rivals like cable 
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LITTLE DID THEY KNOW Only last winter CompuServe was 
ridiculing the shoddy service of its soon-to-be boss 


companies to use against AOL, Case natu- 
rally holds the opposite view that his 
product will be more effective in a new 
era. If AOL can attract 12 million users just 
with snappy graphics and chat, imagine 
what it will be able to do with full-motion 
video and stereo sound, 

Imagine too what Microsoft can do. No 
company is a bigger threat, yet Microsoft is 
both partner and competitor for AOL. Case 
says it’s a relationship based on “ambiva- 
lence and, to some extent, fear.” Soon AOL 
will unveil new alliances with Microsoft 
that include everything from licensing the 
online magazine Slate—on aot starting this 








fall—to becoming part of Microsoft's “Ac- 
tive Desktop,” which will let aot deliver 
information to Windows computers using 
new Microsoft technology. Pittman, for 
one, feels aot holds a better hand: “Mi- 
crosoft’s destiny is not MSN.” 

AOLis also taking its first tentative steps 
as a media company. Case has vowed, for 
example, to make AOL as smut-free as pos- 
sible, but on any given night, mild chat- 
room conversation about Proust is likely 
to be outgunned by what AoLers—to get 
around the service's auto-delete features— 
euphemistically call “bikini talk.” The ulti- 
mate goal, Case says, is a self-regulat- 
ing environment, but in litigious 
America, that’s almost a pipe dream. 

The service has already landed 
in court over what can and can’t be 
said online. Sidney Blumenthal, a 
White House aide, is suing the ser- 
vice for carrying the gossip sheet 
known as the Drudge Report, which 
alleged Blumenthal had a history of 
spousal abuse. Denying the story, 
Blumenthal and his wife filed a $30 
million complaint against AOL and 
Matt Drudge, who writes the epo- 
nymous report. Case says the firm 
shouldn’t be held responsible for 
simply distributing information. But 
as AOL becomes more of a media 
company, Case will have to learn 
that it will be held responsible, 
legally and morally, for the informa- 
tion it passes along, especially from 
those with whom it has contracts. 

Case knows there are more bat- 
tles coming, and the best offense is 
his passion. Last week, to celebrate 
the CompuServe announcement, he 
took the show on the road to Colum- 
bus, Ohio, CompuServe’s headquar- 
ters. In front of a packed room of 
demoralized, worried employees, 
he praised CompuServe as a leader 
in technology and recalled his own 
early days using the service in the 
1980s. As the room warmed to his 
rhetoric, Case described the ao. he 
envisions, a place as simply wonderful as 
the Oahu beaches he knew asa child, and 
a business as secure as his old lemonade 
stand. To seal his deal with his new em- 
ployees, Case stripped off his ratty shirt 
and slipped into a CompuServe polo 
someone had handed him. “Now don’t 
look!” he joked as he unveiled a pasty- 
white beer belly in front of the crowd. 
But Case’s new employees, laughing 
and cheering, disobeyed AoL’s visionary. 
They couldn't take their eyes off the 
future. —Reported by Daniel Eisenberg, 
Stacy Perman and Bruce Van Voorst/Dulles, Lisa 
Granatstein/New York and Jenifer Mattos/Seattle 
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SAVINGS ON 1.4 MILLION VEHICLES IN FIVE YEARS... 
AND STILL GOING STRONG. 


All those cars and trucks have been delivered to people who've taken advantage of the 5% 


Earnings that come on their purchases with The GM Card. Maybe that’s because we think there's 





no better value credit card available anywhere. There are other cards that offer you something 
0 in return, but when you compare maximum available benefits, we think you'll | 
0 
choose The GM Card. Up to $500 per year in Earnings can add up to tremendous 
. : 
savings on any of 46 different GM cars or trucks (except Saturn). That's in addition to other 


GM or dealer offers, Consider this your invitation to join all the drivers who've made a very wise 


choice more than 1.4 million times. To apply. simply call us at 1-800-462-4600. 
TODAY'S FINANCIAL VEHICLE 


per account vear can be accumulated for up to a seven-vear period 


‘wram Rules The GM Card" js iseued tw Household Bank (SB) \.A., or by Household Bank (Nevada), VA. 01997 GM Corp. All Rights Reserved 
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5% More Beet Than The Big Mac! 
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Mac Attack 


The Big King takes a big 
bite out of McDonald’s 


URGER KING, LONG THE KID BROTHER 

to mammoth McDonald’s, is teach- 

ing its rival a lesson in marketing this 

month: When it comes to fast food, 
keep it simple. BK’s new Big King, an enor- 
mous double cheeseburger launched La- 
bor Day weekend as a rival to the Big Mac, 
has sold at nearly twice the rate the com- 
pany expected—about 3 million a day—and 
stores in Dallas, Miami and elsewhere are 
selling out. One downtown Chicago outlet 
upped its order from 2,000 Big King patties 
the first week to 5,000 last week, and man- 
ager Lolita Aldana says lunch lines have 
doubled. The secret to the American stom- 
ach, circa 1997? The Big King has 75% 
more beef than the Big Mac, an extra 12 
grams of fat (yum!) and no soggy third bun 
in the center. Most important, it has cost 
just 99¢. Such a simple strategy—more 
food for- less money—contrasts with Mc- 
Donald’s weird pitch for the Arch Deluxe 
(the “grownup” burger that has flopped so 
far) and its recent 55¢ promotion, a com- 
plicated scheme in which customers paid 
55¢ for the Big Mac and certain other 
sandwiches when accompanied by the 
purchase of any size beverage and fries ex- 
cept ... oh, never mind. 

But it will take a lot of Big Kings to 
knock McDonald's off its perch atop the 
brutal burger market; it had $32 billion in 
1996 sales to No. 2 Burger King’s $9 billion. 
The Big King’s true test comes this week, 
when the 99¢ deal is expected to end. (The 
company is mum on the regular price, but 
a manager in Atlanta predicts $1.99, slight- 
ly cheaper than the Big Mac.) By then, the 
novelty may have worn off. “It tastes good,” 
said Don Newland, sampling one last week 
in Los Angeles, “but when you come down 
to it, all these fast-food burgers taste about 
the same.” tt] 
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CROWDS MOBBED Burger King in New York 














MONEY IN MOTION 


Daniel Kadlec 


The Dow's Mild, Wild Ride 


Don't sweat 100-point swings. Stocks just do that 


F YOU BLEW TOWN AUG. 15 FOR A ONE-WEEK REMOTE-ISLAND GETAWAY, YOU 
could have concluded upon returning that you hadn't missed a thing on Wall 
Street. The Dow Jones industrial average was at 7942 when you departed; 
7894 when you reappeared, a pimple of a drop. But you would have been 
wrong—and missed the perverse pleasure of watching hordes of young traders 
sweating through their custom-made threads while the market extended and 
retracted like a bungee jumper flung off the George Washington Bridge. 

The Dow rose or fell at least 100 points all five days that week, part of a numb- 
ing month-long stretch in which wild price swings have found space on the front 
page of many business sections. It was more of the same last week. The Dow 
plunged 133 points Wednesday and was down about that much again Thursday 
before roaring back 80 points late in the day, and then swinging another 100 plus 
points on Friday. In absolute terms, there’s never been anything like this flurry 
of 100- and 200-point moves. Even in percentage terms—the thing that matters— 
the market hasn’t been quite like this since Saddam Hussein invaded Kuwait. 

Wall Street’s gurus are, of course, on the case. What can the price swings 

mean? Surprisingly, a crowd that has 

=5= no trouble gleaning significance every 

“ What Volatility? time Alan Greenspan sniffles is coming 

The number of times up short on the price-volatility ques- 

the Dow has changed tion. (Maybe they'll blame El Nino.) 

30 at least 2% in a day Some suspect that rising volatility sig- 

nals a market about to run out of gas, 

but then they run out of evidence. 

Others conclude that this is a random 
event with no meaning. 

One thing the gurus do know is 
that the recent market swings, while 
unnerving, aren’t as historic as they 
first appear. It’s just that the past five 
years have been an unusually placid 

‘87 89 «'91:«'93':=«'95~—«'97 period, making the recent action strik- 
Source: Logical information Machines TiMEGaphe ing by contrast. Daily Dow moves of 
1% or 2%, such as we've seen lately, 
had been sparse since 1991. But before that they were routine. The Chicago- 
based research firm Logical Information Machines calculates that since 1945 the 
Dow has risen or fallen at least 1% in a day 2,268 times, or an average of 44 times 
a year. It’s happened 50 times this year. The news is that this is the way the stock 
market really behaves, which is a reason many people stayed out of stocks. 

Today’s market swings have a different flavor in one respect, though. Late- 
ly they have been coming rapid-fire, which may lead to yet another conclusion. 
The Dow rose or fell at least 1% on seven of 10 consecutive trading days at the 
end of August. Such strings of volatile trading days have been rare, occurring 
roughly 20 times since 1950, says Alan Shaw, chief technical analyst at Smith 
Barney. The clusters have overwhelmingly been closer to the start than the end 
of long rallies. “It’s a wives’ tale that this volatility is a precursor of some nega- 
tive move,” Shaw says. A streak of volatile prices last occurred late in 1990, 
which was the start of the current bull market. Clusters also occurred near the 
start of bull markets in ’82, °74, '70, 66, ’62 and '50. Clusters occurred near mar- 
ket tops in "80 and ’73. And the ’’87 crash? Gotcha coming and going: one clus- 
ter directly preceded it, while another occurred around the post-crash lows. 

What does it mean this time? Could it be the end of the bull market? Nobody 
knows. But herky-jerky trading patterns alone are no reason to run. Sit back and 
pretend that you're on that island blissfully out of touch with your broker. 








Daniel Kadlec is Time's Wall Street columnist. Reach him at kadlec@time.com 
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The Frigidaire 
from who-knows-where 


The KitchenAid 
that's way past warranty 


The cooktop by Whirlpool. 
The installation by your brother-in-law. 








One phone call fixes them all. 


HomeCentral’ 


1-800-4-MY-HOME™ 


One phone call to Sears HomeCentral fixes your Kenmore, GE, Whirlpool 
Frigidaire, KitchenAid or other major appliance brands. 
No matter who sold it, our team of appliance repair specialists can 
service it. And guarantee it. So call someone you know. Anytime, day or night. 
Call Sears HomeCentral: The Service Side of Sears. 


1997 Sears, Roebuck and Co GE" Whirlpool" Frigidaire” and KitchenAid” are federally registered trademarks not owned by Sears. 








In Gambrills, 
Md., Clinton 
pitched his 
plan for math 
and reading 
tests for all 


_ ATempest over 


The public likes a White House plan to test 
grade-schoolers, but it’s taking fire. Here’s why 


By ROMESH RATNESAR 


HE TROUBLE WITH CONGRESSIONAL 
Republicans isn’t that they like a 
good fight—it’s the fights they like to 
pick. Time and again, most notably 
during the government shutdown 
in 1995, the Clinton Administration 
has beat up on G.0.P. lawmakers and in the 
end subjected them to painful public em 
barrassment. So when House Republicans 
forced a showdown last week with the Pres- 
ident over his treasured plan for national 
math and reading tests for students—de- 
spite a White House threat to veto an entire 
spending bill if the testing money was not in- 
cluded—it seemed on the face of it that these 
guys were just gluttons for punishment. 
After all, the President's proposal to 
develop voluntary fourth-grade reading 
and eighth-grade math tests by 1999 has 
enjoyed public support since its unveiling 
last February. Education experts agree 
that American public schools badly need 
tougher—and higher—national standards. 
National testing would enable parents and 
schools from Cambridge, Mass., to Comp- 
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ton, Calif., to measure an individual stu 
dent’s performance against a common 
yardstick. A well-executed national testing 
system might also ease the transition to 
charter schooling and public-school choice 
by providing a standard method of assess- 
ing different schools’ strengths. In a 
TIME/CNN poll last week, a majority of 
adults surveyed said they support the Pres 
ident’s testing plan. 

Another knockout for the White 
House, right? Well, no. Even as the testing 
issue has charged to the top of the Presi 
dent's fall agenda, the ranks of those charg 
ing behind him have oddly dwindled, as 
former allies bickering 
special-interest groups and switch to the 
enemy camp. Only 
signed on to the plan. In the House, an im- 


splinter into 
seven states have 


probable coalition of social conservatives 
and progressive Democrats were at week's 
end on the verge of stripping a $279 billion 
education bill of all its national-test money. 
That forced the Administration to scramble 
for a compromise in the Senate; to save the 
testing money in that version of the bill, the 
White House agreed to turn over control of 
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Nation 


the tests to an independent agency. 
the tests might still get axed when the 
chambers reconcile their respective 
next month. “Americans have asked u 
common-sense education ideas,” says 
publican Bill Goodling of Pennsylv: 
the leader of the House antitesting ir 
gents, “not poorly designed federal 
created by Washington bureaucrats.” 
How did this happen to a seemi 
popular idea? From the start 
conservative organizations like the Ch 
ian Coalition and the Eagle Forum der 
the very notion of national examinati 


powt 


claiming they violate a cherished Amer 
ideal of local-school control. Worse, 
warned, the national tests would lea 
homogenized classroom curriculums 
ultimately to federal educrats wres 
control of American 
parents, teachers and students. Says 
nifer Marshall, an analyst with the Fa 
Research Council: “We don’t think the 
such a thing as a good federal test.” 
What's more maddening to natic 
test advocates is the defection of their 
posed friends on the left. Liberal critic 
sert that the math test will stigmatize 
and minority students who don’t perf 
well. They fret that schools will use nati 


classrooms f 


exam results in determining who to 
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mote to the next grade. And they even com 

plain that the reading test discriminates 
against students who don’t read English 
Feelings run so strong in the House that vir 

tually all members of the left-leaning black 
and Hispanic caucuses plan to vote against 
the tests this week. “If national testing 
went down in flames,” says Chester Finn, a 
conservative analyst at the Hudson Insti- 
tute, “it would be because those on the right 
couldn’t stand the word national, and those 
on the left can’t abide testing. 

Then there's the matter of the test ques- 
tions. Test designers have released a few 
sample problems, but no one knows exact- 
ly what the exams will look like. And so 
everyone is anxious. Critics charge that the 
committees drafting the exams are using 
them to promote faddish pedagogies like 
“whole language” and “fuzzy math.” Last 
month a disgruntled group of teachers and 
academics penned a letter to the Presi 
dent contending that the eighth-grade 
math test isn’t tough enough in measuring 
basic computational skills. On the other 
side the Cambridge-based watchdog 
group FairTest opposes the exams, execu 
tive director Laura Barrett says, for focusing 
on “rote memorization rather than creative 
problem solving.” 

Administration officials chalk up the 


opposition to over heated speculation onall 
sides, and they're partly right. But the 
White House has made miscues of its own. 
Early supporters of the national-test plan, 
like Finn and Brookings Institution schol 
ar Diane Ravitch, have deserted the Presi- 
dent because the tests were developed 
through the politically appointed Depart 
ment of Education rather than by a non 
partisan body like the independent Na- 
tional Assessment Governing Board. “It’s 
wrong to have a new national test every 
time a new President is elected,” Ravitch 
says. Last month Education Secretary 
Richard Riley agreed to surrender control 
of the tests to the govern- 
ing board; the handover 
was cemented in last 
week's Senate bill. But 
critics say the conces- 
sions come too late in the 
test-writing process. Says 
Finn: “It’s like asking the bon 
new cook to please cook math ability? 
by the recipe that some- 56% 
one else came up with 
Others are question- 
ing whether the country 
needs new national ex 
ams at all. A federally 
monitored examination 
already exists: the 28 
year-old National Assess 
ment of Educational 
Progress, a test that pro 
vides reliable state-by- 
state performance data 


but not the scores of 
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TAKING THE TEST 


Which statement comes closer 
to your view on a proposal for 
the Federal Government to test 
fourth-graders for reading 
ability and eighth-graders for 


It is a good idea 
because students’ 
performance 
should be more _ test,” 
measured against 
national standards 


It is a bad idea 

because it would 
give the Federal the classroom.” Sounds 
Government too 
much power over can. Did we mention 
local schools that 1998 is an election 





Republicans 
like Gingrich 
oppose the 
tests in favor 


of school 


choice 


individual students. For that, many public 
schools use privately developed exams 
such as the Iowa Tests of Basic Skills and the 
Stanford Achievement Test. “American 
school kids take more than 100 million stan 

dardized tests each year,” says Barrett. “We 
already know what schools and which chil 

dren perform well or poorly.” Asks Boston 
College professor George | Madaus: “How 
is this going to be any different from a first 

class test from a commercial publishing 
company?” (One difference: a higher price 
tag. The department estimates the tests will 
cost $12 per child—the Iowa exam costs less 
than half that—and $27 million overall.) 

In the end, that may 
be too much buck and 
too little bang to sway a 
Congress averse to social 
spending. But even as 
they went about savaging 
the national-test plan last 
week, the White House’s 
opponents on the Hill 
proffered an expensive 
alternative. “Rather than 
spend [millions on one 
Goodling 
said, “House Republi 
cans and many Demo- 
crats would rather send 
federal dollars directly to 


surprisingly un-Republi- 


er tai sorta year? With reporting by 
Chandrani Ghosh/Washington 
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GOD AND MAN AT 
YALE: Freshman 
Elisha Hack on 
the Old Campus 





Ivy League Gomorrah? 


Five students say Yale’s dorms are too risqué for 
them. Does that trample their religious freedom? 


By JOHN CLOUD 


OR MOST FRESHMEN STARTING COL- 
lege this fall, dorm life brings the 
sweet, beer-tinged scent of freedom. 
No more curfews, no more chores and, 
best of all, no more tangled, furtive inter- 
ludes in the backseat of the family minivan. 
Not so for Yale freshman Elisha Hack. 
When the 20-year-old Orthodox Jew toured 
a dorm last month, he was aghast to see how 
closely men and women live together—on 
separate floors, to be sure, but just a tempt- 
ing staircase away. The tour guide breezed 
by the condom stash, labeled “the goods.” 
Finally, Hack ducked out of a re- 
quired safe-sex seminar com- 
plete with demonstrations on 
dental dams. In short, he says, 
life at Yale seems to follow a ba- 
sic dictum: Anything goes. “Ex- 
actly the biblical description of 
Sodom and Gomorrah,” he notes. 
None of this really surprised 
Hack. The brother of a Yale grad, 
he knew the campus was no yeshi- 
va. So he proposed a simple solution: 
live off campus. Trouble is, like many 
private colleges, Yale requires frosh to 
live in those steamy dorms. Adminis- 
trators say dorms are a crucial part of 
the education; students learn to cope 
with one another's differences. “At Yale,” 
says Dean Richard Brodhead, “students 
live and learn together.” 
What to do when one student’s view- 
point (in this case, Hack’s strict ideas about 
sexual modesty) conflicts with the univer- 
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sity’s desire to toss all views into an educa- 
tional blender? Unlike students of yester- 
year, who pushed for diversity with scruffy 
demonstrations on behalf of minorities, 
Hack and four other Orthodox Jews have 
chosen a thoroughly contemporary method 
of attack: mount a p.r. campaign. 

Hack and the others, snappily calling 
themselves the Yale Five, are threatening 
to sue Yale for discriminating against 
them on the basis of their religion. In this 
case, the form of the discrimination seems 
to be ... temptation, temptation every- 
where! There’s a precedent at a public 
















WAIT! IS THAT IN THE TORAH? Safe-sex 
handouts at Yale offer tips such as “Take a 
steamy shower together” 
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school: last year, in a little-noticed local 
ruling, a judge said the University of Ne- 
braska had to allow Douglas Rader, a de- 
vout Christian fretting over the dorms’ 
laxity, to live off campus. The Nebraska 
case was the first of its kind. 

There’s no chance the Yale case will 
proceed as quietly. Yale has weathered sey- 
eral controversies in the past few years, 
most recently the contretemps over its re- 
fusal of $5 million to fund programs for gay 
students. And last week the Yale Five cre- 
ated something of a media juggernaut to 
get its message out. Hack wrote an op-ed 
for the New York Times, and the students 
went on TV and radio. “If you need my 
help,” Harvard legal star Alan Dershowitz 
gushed on Court TV, “you can count on it.” 

They don’t. The students’ families 
have already enlisted superlawyer Nathan 
Lewin, veteran of 27 arguments before the 
Supreme Court, including a 1989 case re- 
quiring the city of Pittsburgh, Pa., to display 
a menorah next to its Christmas tree. 

The students point out that Yale has 
winked at off-campus housing for Ortho- 
dox pupils in the past as long as they paid 
their room and board, now $6,850. Indeed, 
Lewin says college officials have offered 
that arrangement to his clients, who find it 
offensive. The students say Yale’s concern 
over the money lays bare its vaunted 
rhetoric about the value of dorm life 

Spokesman Tom Conroy counters that 
Yale has never explicitly allowed off- 
campus living. But, he told a local reporter 
“we don’t monitor where students sleep” 
only whether they have a Yale address, is- 
sued when the fee is paid. Besides, he told 
TIME, “they knew about [the residential 
rule] when they applied.” 

The case seems a pale echo of the fiery 
debates over diversity in the early ’90s, 

when, for example, a Harvard 
student erected a swastika to 
protest a classmate’s Confeder- 
ate flag. Today, says UCLA direc- 
tor of residential life Alan Han- 
son, “multiculturalism isn’t really a 
hot topic.” But the growth of reli- 
gious conservatism could rekindle 
the flames. “Today you have a larger 
interest among students in religion, 
whether it’s Orthodox Judaism or ... 
Fundamentalist Christianity,” says 
David Merkowitz of the American 
Council on Education. One survey indi- 
cates that half of freshmen identify them- 
selves as Protestant, up from a third 15 
years ago 

In other words, Yale could be the first 
battleground. “I don’t think it’s a uniquely 
Jewish issue,” says Yale Fiver Rachel 
Wohlgelernter. “It’s a moral issue.” —With 
reporting by Gabriel Snyder/New Haven 
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Murder in 
Polo Land 


A death exposes a place 
where the rich really 
love their Argentine pros 


By RICHARD LACAYO 


FEW OF THE APPURTENANCES OF 
wealth are well known—the Range 
Rovers and Rolexes, the little Chanel 
purses and the personal chefs trained 
in the Pritikin diet. But in the horse country 
around Warrenton, Va., a lustrous green 
pocket one hour from Washington where 
the Mellons and Kennedys have homes, the 
wealthy have a little-known luxury. It’s the 
imported Argentine polo player, a man who 
can do a lot for your game—and if you hap- 
pen to be one of the available local horse- 
women, escort you home afterward. 

The culture of versatile Latin polo 
pros might have remained an obscure lo- 
cal custom but for one thing. Last week 
Susan Cummings, 35, the daughter of a 
billionaire arms dealer, was arrested and 
charged with first-degree murder in the 
death of Roberto Villegas, 38, an interna- 
tionally ranked Argentine polo star who 
coached her, trained her horses and 
played for her Ashland Farm team. On 
Sunday, Sept. 7, when Fauquier County 
authorities arrived at the 300-acre estate 
where Cummings and her twin sister Di- 
ana live, they found Villegas dead on the 
kitchen floor with multiple bullet wounds 
to the neck and chest. Four spent shell 
casings and a pistol were on the floor in the 
hall leading to the kitchen. 

Though friends report having seen the 
couple together at a party as recently as 
two days before the killing, Cummings’ at- 
torney, Blair Howard, says she had re- 
cently ended their relationship and lived 
in fear of him since. Police confirm that 
Cummings met with them a few weeks 
before the shooting. “I think she was 
scared to death,” Howard says. When he 
met her in jail, he adds, Cummings had 
long scratches on her left arm and red 
marks on the right side of her face. 

Among the normally low-profile rich of 
the horsey set, who like to enjoy their 
perquisites in peace, the killing has caused 
quite an upheaval. Cummings and her sister 
are daughters of Samuel Cummings, a for- 
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SARAH GREENHALGH—AP 


she shot Villegas in 
self-defense 





right 
after her arrest, says 


mer CIA employee who has been described | 


as one of the world’s largest private arms 
dealers. The girls were born in Switzerland, 
but they moved in 1983 to the rolling farm 
their father bought for them. Friends say 
both sisters are reclusive but that Susan was 
the more introverted. “Fragile” and “gentle” 
are typical words for her. Clerks at the shops 
in Warrenton say she rarely smiled and usu- 
ally let Villegas do the talking. 

Villegas was the son of an Argentine 
farmhand who was a groom in his native 
country before entering the U.S. eight years 


ago. After playing in Florida and Texas, he | 


became one of five Argentines on the 39- 
member Warrenton-area polo team. The 
dashing “Argies” routinely attract adoring 
female groupies, and the relationship be- 
tween the sexy polo pro and the shy heiress 
was nothing unusual. Villegas and Cum- 
mings met two years ago at the Willow Run 
Polo school, a magnet for the Argentine 
players, many of whom are boarded on 


farms owned by the people they call their | 


patrones. Cummings was learning the game. 
Villegas was a handsome professional who 
inspired the students with his horseman- 
ship. “They idolized him,” says Willow 
Run owner Jean-Marie Turon. “I think she 
fell in love with him then.” 

Polo pros and local patrones describe 
Villegas as a good-natured man who never 
lost his temper, even during rough-and- 
tumble matches, “He just wanted to have 
fun,” says Bart Frye, a patrone. Villegas did 
have fun with Cummings. She is said to 
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have bought polo ponies from him; a good 
pony can sell for up to $20,000. She had 
fun too. By the beginning of this year the 
pair were often seen on the circuit holding 
hands. Through the summer, the couple 
played in matches side by side. In a game 
still dominated by men, the sight of Cum- 
mings, her blond hair flying out from be- 
neath her helmet, was striking. 

One characteristic Susan inherited from 
her more flamboyant father was a fondness 
for weapons. Villegas bragged to his polo 
buddies that his girlfriend was an expert 
shot. A disagreement over the ponies’ care 
apparently preceded the shooting of Ville- 
gas. Polo is hard on the horses, which must 
stop on a dime while in full gallop and make 
sudden turns so riders can chase the ball. 
Friends say Cummings, a committed animal 
lover, did not want her ponies to play two 
days in a row. Villegas, who had been in a 
match on Saturday, Sept. 6, was scheduled to 
play again on the day he was killed. 

One other casualty of the shooting may 
yet be the cordial relations between the Ar- 
gentines and their Virginia friends and em- 
ployers. The Virginians speak of Cummings’ 
gentleness. Some of the Argentines predict 
bitterly that she will get off. “She had the 
power in the relationship,” says local pro 
Rodrigo Salinas. “She had the money.” But 
if the horse-crazy Virginians want to sus- 
tain their polo culture, they will probably 
find some way to patch things up. After all, 
it is the Argentines who score most of the 
goals. —Reported by Nina Burleigh/Washington 
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to get you excited? 


Sony’s having a blast with Java” computing. lo make an impact on the Internet and your own private network, you need 


a grown-up solution even when you're playing games. That's w hv Sony Online Ventures Inc. chose Sun™ servers, the Solaris operating 
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By MICHAEL D. LEMONICK 


T'S MID-OCTOBER 1997—ABOUT A MONTH 

from now—and a Titan IV rocket has 

just lifted off the pad at Cape Canaver- 

al. Perched on top is the Cassini space- 

craft, one of the most ambitious probes 

NASA has ever launched. If the mission 
goes as planned, Cassini will reach Saturn 
in 2004 and spend the next four years ex- 
ploring the giant ringed planet and most of 
its 18 icy moons, 

But suddenly something goes wrong. 
Maybe the Titan’s fuel system springs a 
leak, triggering a fireball that duplicates 
the Challenger explosion of 1996. Or 
maybe the rocket simply wanders off 
course, forcing ground controllers to blow 
it up before it can fall back to Earth. In an 
instant, the Titan and its precious cargo are 
blasted into a million pieces. 

What happens next depends on whom 
you ask. To hear Nasa tell it, the fallout 
from such a disaster would be primarily 
emotional. Scores of scientists and tech- 
nicians would watch bitterly as years of 
work went up in smoke and the chance to 
learn valuable information about a distant. 
mysterious world evaporated. Congress 
would wring its hands over wasting $3 bil- 
lion of the taxpayers’ money. And NASa’s 
reputation would get another black mark. 

According to a small but vocal group 
of antinuclear activists, however, there’s 
much more to worry about than upset feel- 
ings. Like all the deep-space probes that 
have gone before it, Cassini is powered by 
radioactive isotopes—in this case about 72 
Ibs. of plutonium 238. If the spacecraft 
were destroyed, insist these critics, some of 
the plutonium could be pulverized and 
wafted away by the wind. Even worse. 
Cassini is supposed to swing by Earth in 
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aL Xp 
1999 for a gravity assist that would sling it 
out toward Saturn. If the probe comes too 
close, it could re-enter the atmosphere at 
42,000 m.p.h. and vaporize, releasing 
enough plutonium to be inhaled by mil- 
lions of people. The radiation from P-238 is 
harmless under most conditions, but 
breathing in particles of it can be deadly. It 
1S, Says Cancer specialist and protester Dr 
Janice Kirsch, “the stuff nightmares are 
made of. One exposure can lead to cancer,’ 

The danger is so great say the critics, 
that Cassini must be stopped. Last week 
the Women’s International League for 
Peace and Freedom ran newspaper ads 
calling Cassini a “nuclear experiment in 
space” and claiming that Nasa has failed to 
consider safer power sources like solar 
cells. The group is planning rallies at the 
U.N., at the White House and, on Oct. 4, at 
Cape Canaveral in an effort to get Cassini 
canceled. 

NASA Is not amused. Snaps Wesley 
Huntress, the agency’s chief of space sci 
ence; “NASA believes this mission is safe, 
period. Otherwise we would not be doing 


lore Saturn without it 





it.” Contrary to what the critics say, the 
| agency did consider solar power, insists 
Cassini engineer Richard Stoller. Because 
sunlight at Saturn is only 1% as strong as 
it is on Earth, solar cells would not have 
done the trick. Neither would batteries and 
fuel cells; they would never last through 
the ll-year mission 
That left Nasa with only one choice 
which 
make electricity from the heat of radioactive 
decay. RTGs have been flying in space since 
1961. They were redesigned, on orders from 
the Atomic Energy Commission, after a 
satellite fell to Earth and released a small 
amount of plutonium in 1964. As a result 
when another rTG-powered craft was de- 
stroyed after going off course in 1968. the 
plutonium stayed intact—and in fact, was 
re-used on a later satellite, 

Modern rTGs are even tougher. Their 
plutonium is embedded in marshmallow 
size pellets of ceramic—designed to splin 
ter rather than pulverize—so it can’t be in 
haled. Each pellet is wrapped in iridium, a 
metal that’s hard enough to withstand 


radioisotope thermal generators 


NUCLEAR-POWERED MISSIONS: GREATEST HITS 
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enormous shocks and remain intact, and 
that melts at 4450°F (a re-entering space- 
craft reaches only 2565°). The pellets are 
then encased in a graphite-fiber shell. 

All this protection has proved formida- 
ble in extensive Department of Energy 
tests over the years. Engineers have fired 
bullets into RTGs. They've put them 
through explosions. They've simulated at- 
mospheric re-entry with five times the 
pressure and heat an RTG would actually 
face. “We have tested beyond failure,” says 
Beverly Cook, the DoE official in charge of 
RTGs. “We get no release of material.” 

Still, observes retired NASA engineer 
Alan Kohn, who is former emergency-pre- 
paredness officer for the plutonium-fueled 
Ulysses and Galileo missions and an anti- 
Cassini protester, “nothing designed by 
man is indestructible.” The chances of a 
failure may be slim, but they're not zero. 

Even if there was a release, however, 
it’s not clear that millions or even scores of 
people would be in danger. To cause harm, 
says Otto Raabe, professor of radiation 
health biophysics at the University of Cali- 
fornia at Davis, plutonium exposure has to 
rise significantly higher than the back- 
ground level of natural radiation. And that, 
he calculates, wouldn't happen even if all 
Cassini's plutonium escaped. “The image 
of an Earth shrouded in deadly plutonium 
clouds,” he says, “is just total nonsense.” 

What will be lost if Cassini is canceled? 
As Galileo's spectacular images of Jupiter 
and its moons showed last spring, an ex- 
tended visit is really the only way to study a 
distant planet. Saturn’s rings are perhaps 
the most mysterious and magnificent ob- 
jects in the solar system. Its moon Titan has 
its own atmosphere, filled with organic 
chemicals; scientists suspect it’s just the 
sort of place life could have gained a 
foothold. Pulling the plug on Cassini now, 
when we're on the verge of exploring such 


a place, would be a missed opportunity of 


astronomical proportions. 
Dick Thompson/Washington 


—Reported by 
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Bull’s-Eye on Mars 


A well-aimed robot swings neatly into orbit 


INITIAL ORBIT 
Sept. 11 


Surveyor 

began its close 

encounter with 

Mars last week. By 
January, its initial loopy 
orbit will have been trimmed 
to a tight, nearly circular 235 
miles (378 km) 


OR THE PAST TWO MONTHS, MARS HAS 
been a lonely place. Despite the kudos 
that the Pathfinder lander and its stur- 
dy rover have received from Earth, the 
spacecraft have operated largely alone, try- 
ing to study all of Mars without moving be- 
yond a small patch of riverbed real estate. 

Last week reinforcements showed up 
when one of Pathfinder’s robotic litter- 
mates—the Global Surveyor—arrived at the 
planet and swung into orbit. Though the 
landers are likely to wink out within 
months, the Surveyor orbiter will be study- 
ing the planet’s surface and atmosphere for 
years to come. When it’s done, NASA should 
have a better picture than it’s ever had of 
Mars’ chemistry, meteorology and perhaps 
even biology. “We want to understand the 
evolution of water in that atmosphere,” 
says Arden Albee, Surveyor project scien- 
tist, “and whether life could possibly have 
existed on Mars.” 

Just getting to the Red Planet was a sig- 
nal accomplishment for Surveyor. Launch- 
ing a spacecraft from Earth to Mars, says 
NASA, is like firing a baseball from Califor- 
nia to New York and hitting a particular 
window in the Empire State Building. 
Having managed this navigational tour de 
force, Surveyor then had to enter Mars or- 
bit—a maneuver that carried its own risks. 

Before it could slow itself sufficiently to 
be captured by Mars’ gravity, the ship had 
to pressurize its fuel lines and fire its retro- 
rockets. The last time Nasa tried to orbit 
Mars was in 1993, and that mission ended 
during pressurization when a fuel line 
hemorrhaged, sending the billion-dollar 
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Mars Observer probe spinning into the 
void. Last Tuesday was Surveyor’s turn to 
prime its lines, and despite some well-bit- 
ten nails in Mission Control, this time 
things went perfectly. “To see this event 
pass successfully is a great relief,” said proj- 
ect manager Glenn Cunningham after the 
pressurization was done. Two days later, 
the ship fired its engine and entered orbit. 

For the time being, Surveyor won't do 
much at Mars but orbit. The ship’s path 
around the planet is elliptical, with a low 
point of 155 miles and a high point of 
35,000. Each time Surveyor barnstorms 
Mars on its close approach, however, it 
drags a solar panel through the atmosphere 
in a process called aerobraking. A few 
months of this cosmic paddling will refine 
the orbit so that by early next year, the ship 
will inscribe a near perfect 235-mile circle 
Then it will switch on its instruments 

When it does, it will find a lot to study 
While satellites usually travel horizontally 
around a planet’s equator, Surveyor orbits 
vertically, flying over both Martian poles. If 
there is organic chemistry on Mars, it will 
probably be in a wet, carbon-rich region, 
and the ice caps—made largely of water 
and carbon dioxide—fill that bill nicely. 

If all goes well, Surveyor will operate 
into the year 2000. Even before then, NASA's 
next Mars ships—a lander and an orbiter set 
to launch in 1998—should have arrived and 
begun their own surveys. “We're here for a 
long visit,” said Cunningham. “We're here to 
stay, essentially.” It will be a while before 
Mars is | ynely again By Jeffrey Kluger. 
With reporting by David Bjerklie/New York 
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PEOPLE IN 
ARIZONA 


ARE TESTED BY 


HARSH RUGGED 


CONDITIONS 


So naturally 


OUR VEHICLES 


ARE TESTED 


BY PEOPLE IN 


ARIZONA 





Blistering days. Freezing 
nights. A landscape that in some places 
resembles the surface of the moon. 

It takes a special type of 
person to live in the Arizona desert. And we're 


proud to say that some of those special types 
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Arizona USA 


are working at Toyota’s multi-million-dollar 
Arizona Technical Center and Proving Ground. 

Here, teams of local sci- 
entists, engineers and drivers put Toyota 
vehicles through the kind of torture most of us 
will never experience in a lifetime of driving. 

Arizona is just one part of 
Toyota’s global family of operations. A net- 
work that encompasses technical centers and 
design studios on three continents. And man- 
ufacturing facilities in 26 countries from 
Australia, to Venezuela, to the UK. 

As a company doing 
business in the global marketplace, Toyota 
recognizes the need to invest locally, to ensure 
that the products we sell answer the special 
needs and standards of all of our customers 
In the U.S., there are Toyotas designed in 
California, tested in Michigan and built in 
Kentucky, California, and soon in Indiana 

Around the world, Toyota 
is committed to investing in local people 
And, even out in the desert, it’s proving to be 


a fertile investment 
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NATURE'S PROZAC? 


Despite its growing popularity, St. John’s wort has 
yet to convince skeptics that it’s safe and effective 


By J. MADELEINE NASH 





© DISPEL THE DARK MOODS THAT 

dogged her through life, Truen 

Bergen tried every antidepressant 

imaginable. But she hated the side 

effects, which ranged from a sharp 

prickling sensation to mild hyper- 
tension. Then she heard about St. John’s 
wort, a medicinal herb that has been used 
for centuries in teas and tinctures. “I fig- 
ured it couldn’t be any worse than the 
medication I was already taking,” says 
Bergen, 49, an airline purser from San 
Diego, Calif. “Then, after two or three 
weeks, it dawned on me. I felt balanced 
and good. I felt happy.” 

A folk remedy? You bet. But St. John’s 
wort—or Hypericum perforatum, as sci- 
entists call it—is not just another weed. It 
has attracted a huge following in Europe, 
and is now catching on in the U.S. Ac- 
cording to Dr. Harold Bloomfield, author 
of Hypericum & Depression (Prelude 
Press; $7.95), this pretty yellow-flowered 
plant is nature’s own antidepressant—al- 
most as potent as the prescription drug 
Prozac but without Prozac’s troubling side 
effects. St. John’s wort may not work for 
everyone, acknowledges Bloomfield, a 
psychiatrist in Del Mar, Calif. “But to 


Typical cost of 
a daily dose: 

Prozac: $2.50 
Hypericum: 30¢ 








‘those for whom it does work, it’s like a | 


2 godsend!” 

2 Suddenly St. John’s wort is hot—espe- 
:cially with the media. Barbara Walters 
¢spoke on aBc’s 20/20 about the “simple 
= herb that could change the lives of millions 
,of Americans who suffer from depression,” 
sand last week the New York Times ran two 
sstories in as many days calling St. John’s 
:wort “a gentle remedy” and “a rival to 
? Prozac.” Pills and potions containing ex- 








questions about hypericum’s effectiveness 
and safety may finally be settled. The Na- 
tional Institutes of Health is laying plans 
for a large clinical trial that will directly 
compare hypericum with the best antide- 
pressants. But until the results are in, there 
is reason to be cautious. Like all plants, hy- 
pericum contains a wide variety of com- 
pounds, including one that is known to 
cause sun sensitivity. Hypericum’s effects 
in combination with other 

drugs are also cause 

for concern. Psy- 


tracts of hypericum are selling briskly in 
supermarkets and health-store chains from 
New York to California. “We are stunned 
and pleased,” says Karl-Heinz Siewert, 
managing director of Lichtwer Pharma, a 
Berlin-based company that markets hyper- 
icum under the brands Kira and Jarsin. 

The hoopla over hypericum began in 
Germany, where Jarsin, not Prozac, is the 
No. 1 antidepressant. This isn’t as 
surprising as it may sound. 

German physicians are far 

more willing than their 

American counterparts 
to recommend herbal 
medications to patients. 
And a string of studies 
by German scientists, 
many of them spon- 
sored by Lichtwer, 
have built a tanta- 
lizing if tentative 
case for hypericum’s 
effectiveness as a treat- 
ment for mild and mod- 
erate depression. The result: 

so many German psychiatrists 
and general practitioners now 
recommend hypericum prepara- 
tions that sales have soared from 
$23 million in 1994 to $66 mil- 
lion last year. 

But does the evi- 
dence of hypericum’s effi- 
cacy have real scientific 
validity? To some extent 
it does. Last year, for ex- 
ample, the British Medical Jour- 
nal published a review of 23 
clinical trials that attempted to 
measure the compound’s thera- 
peutic potential. Many of these 
trials indicated that patients on hy- | 
pericum showed more improve- 
ment than patients treated with 
placebos. The studies, however, were 
small (most involved only a few dozen 
patients) and relatively short term (the 
longest lasted no more than eight 
weeks). 

Over the coming years, nagging 
FLOWER POWER This plant is 
Germany's favorite antidepressant _ 
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chiatrists worry about the so-called sero- 
tonin syndrome, a kind of biochemical 
overload brought on by combining several 
antidepressants. Among the symptoms: 
nausea, slurred speech and muscle spasms. 

Still, the German experience suggests 
that St. John’s wort is relatively harmless. 
“Millions of people have taken, or are now 
taking, hypericum,” observes Jerry Cott, 
a Maryland-based pharmacologist, “and 
none of the side effects reported have been 
anything like those we've seen with drugs 
like Prozac. That’s kind of exciting.” In- 
deed, just as aspirin (whose active ingredi- 


ent was first isolated from the bark of the | 


willow tree) has spurred the development 
of a new generation of anti-inflammato- 
ries, so hypericum may eventually stimu- 
late the creation of safer, more powerful, 
antidepressant drugs. 

Biochemically, hypericum has some 
interesting properties. For starters, says 
University of Frankfurt psychopharmacol- 
ogist Walter Miiller, it appears to affect the 
brain in the same way Prozac does—by 
prolonging the activity of the mood- 
enhancing brain chemical serotonin. This 
is the same neurotransmitter acted on by 
the controversial diet pills fen-phen and 
’ Redux (see following story). But hypericum 

has much broader activity. In rats and 
mice, at least, it extends the action of at 
least two other powerful brain chemicals 
that are thought to play a role in depression: 
dopamine and norepinephrine. In each 
case, hypericum appears to work not by 
stimulating the release of the neurotrans- 
mitters, but by preventing their reabsorp- 

tion by nearby nerve fibers. 
Despite its promise, experts 
agree that hypericum should 
not be viewed as an off- 
the-shelf solution for de- 
pression, especially severe 
depression that prompts 







Stephen Barrett, a co- 
author of the American Medical 
Association’s Reader’s Guide to 

Alternative Health Methods, 
observes, “Most people with 
mild depression will do better 
with psychotherapy than with 
drugs. Therapy is generally 
more effective for these people 
in the long run than taking 
a pill—even if the pill 
works.” —Reported by 
Dan Cray/Los Angeles, 
Alice Park/New York and 
Ursula Sautter/Bonn 


suicidal thoughts. Nor 

‘ should it be casually in- 
G gested in hopes of 
. relieving a milder state 

of the blues. As Dr. 





BACKPEDDLING Levine, author of The Redux Revolution, is taking patients off the drug 


Dark Side of Diet Pills 


Growing reports of serious side effects are leading 
to tough new restrictions on Redux and fen-phen 


LESS THAN A YEAR AGO, A 
new generation of diet 
pills seemed to offer the 
long-sought answer to 
our chronic weight prob- 
lems. Hundreds of thou- 
sands of pound-conscious 
Americans had discov- 
ered that a drug combi- 
nation known as “fen- 
phen” could shut off voracious appetites 
like magic, and the Fp had just approved 
a new drug, Redux, that did the same with 
fewer side effects. Redux would attract 
hundreds of thousands of new pill poppers 
within a few months. 

But now the diet-drug revolution is 
facing a backlash. Some of the nation’s 
largest HMOs, including Aetna U.S. Health- 
care and Prudential Healthcare, have be- 
gun cutting back or eliminating reimburse- 
ment for both pills. Diet chains like Jenny 
Craig and Nutri/System are backing away 
from them too. Several states, meanwhile, 
have restricted the use of fen-phen. Last 
week the Florida legislature banned new 
prescriptions entirely and called on doc- 
tors to wean current patients from the drug 


REDUX 


Revolution 





Sheldon Levine, MLD 


within 30 days; it also put a 90-day limit on | 


Redux prescriptions. Even New Jersey 
doctor Sheldon Levine, who touted Redux 
last year on TV and in his book The Redux 
Revolution, has stopped giving it to all but 
his most obese patients. 

The reason for all the retrenchment: 
potentially lethal side effects. Over the 
summer, the FDA revealed that 82 patients 
had developed defects in their heart valves 
while on fen-phen, and that seven patients 
had come down with the same condition 





on Redux (which is a chemical cousin of 
fenfluramine, the “fen” in fen-phen). 

As if that weren’t bad enough, physi- 
cians reported that a woman who had been 
taking fen-phen for less than a month died 
of primary pulmonary hypertension, a 
sometimes fatal lung condition already as- 
sociated with Redux. And an article in the 
Journal of the American Medical Associa- 
tion last month confirmed earlier reports 
that both fen-phen and Redux can cause 
brain damage in lab animals. 

These findings led the New England 
Journal to publish an editorial admonish- 
ing doctors to prescribe the drugs only for 
patients with severe obesity. Meanwhile, 
FDA asked drugmakers to put more explic- 
it warnings on fen-phen and Redux labels. 
Since mid-July, prescriptions for fen-phen 
have dropped 56%, and those for Redux 
36%, according to IMS America, a phar- 
maceutical-market research firm. 

All that really does, however, is bring 
the numbers down to where they should 
have been all along. Manufacturers said 
from the start that their pills offered a 
short-term therapy for the obese, not for 
people looking to fit into a smaller 
bathing suit. FDA approved Redux with 
just such a caveat, and when limited to 
these patients, the drugs may still make 
sense—despite the risks—because morbid 
obesity carries its own dangers, including 
heart disease, diabetes and stroke. Too 
often, however, Redux and fen-phen 
were peddled to all comers, almost like 
candy. The current backlash, says Levine, 
is a “roller coaster that never should have 
happened.” —By Michael D. Lemonick. 
Reported by Alice Park/New York 
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| HOW | SURVIVED 


On the morning of June 24, 1993, David Gelernter was nearly killed when he opened a package that had been 
mailed to him by the Unabomber. A professor of computer science at Yale, Gelernter was also an accomplished 
er, painter and musician—all pursuits violently interrupted by the blast. 
plernter was the Unabomber’s 23rd victim; over the course of 17 years, from 1978 to 1995, the Unabomber 
d kill three people and wound 22 others. In 1996, after a manhunt that involved 145 federal investigators, a 
Montana hermit named Theodore Kaczynski was arrested and later charged with five of the 16 bombings. 
Kaczynski's trial is scheduled to start Nov. 12 in Sacramento, Calif., where he faces a 10-count federal indictment 
in connection with four bombings, two of them fatal. He is charged separately in New Jersey in a third fatal bombing. 
| Gelernter would recover, in great pain and with much reflection on a world that could produce the evil and terror visited 
on him. He recounts his ordeal in Drawing Life: Surviving the Unabomber, which will be available in bookstores this week. 
e had just gotten back from a vacation in another plan. The university health clinic was nearby, up a short 
Washington, where the museums and carou- rise and across the street to the rear of our building, I spent only 
sel on the Mall turn the tourist-packed down- a moment in the bathroom, went to the stairs at the front corner 
town into a giant amusement park. Naturally of the building and—breathing with difficulty, in pain and royal- 
mail accumulates when I’m away, and my as- ly annoyed—made my way down the 5x stories to level ground. 

























| 

| sistant had stacked most of it on my desk and | FBI men. told me later that they had found a shoe in my office 
; put a package on my chair. It looked like a dis- and my shirt on the staircase. They asked whether I had torn off the 
; sertation, | remember thinking; I didn't rec- | shirt to rig a tourniquet. Possibly, but I don’t remember, My recol- 

i ognize the name in the return address, but newly graduated lections feel continuous, but it turns out they are not. 
: Ph.D.s are always sending their dissertations around. As a rule |. A person’s first impulse when he is faced with this sort of thing 
these are not particularly welcome and are quickly consigned to is to try to fit it into the ordinary events of the day: “You have just, 
a “nonurgent reading” pile—“nonurgent” meaning “before hell out of the blue, been gravely hurt and all bets are off” is a message 
freezes over, circumstances permitting”—but despite being in- the mind doesn’t want to hear. By the time I made it outside, I un- 
variably unpromising, they rarely actually explode. derstood I was in bad shape, maybe dying, but was still not ab- 
It was a book package with a plastic zip cord. When I pulled solutely clear on whether I would have to cancel my appointments 
the cord acrid white smoke billowed out—I remember the hiss for the whole day. When I woke up after surgery and saw my wife 
and the strange smell—and moments later, a terrific flash. My first hours later, my first thought was: Did they have to go bother her? 
thought was along the lines of: Bombs must be going off all over I'd rather have called her myself and de-emphasized the more 
campus this morning. It is a strange thought, but I assumed that | alarmingaspects. [knew at the same time that my condition was crit- 
I had to be part of a large-scale event. It didn’t occur to me that I ical. That’s what the hospital reported, and it certainly felt that way. 
could possibly have been singled out as a target. I was notin a | The mind is like a bottle of salad dressing, capable of operating in 

murder-prone line of work; I had no personal enemies, on ac- mutually incompatible layers. 
count not of being lovable but of being obscure. That very morn- | They told me later that my blood pressure when I arrived at the 
ing, my wife told me later, she’d heard New York Senator Al clinic across the street measured zero; that it was lucky I had decided 
D'Amato on the radio talking about a death threat he’d gotten— to walk and not wait for a ride, because I would likely have bled to 
i he was peeyed—and she had reflected that it was good we had death otherwise. But it was a very difficult walk. When I looked 
| nothing to do with politics, Just a quick, thankful thought of a type down at my right hand I saw the bones sticking out in all directions 
you would ordinarily never recall. and the skin crumpled like paper. 

' I couldn’t see out of my right eye, and my first thought was that It could only have been a two- or three-minute walk at the out- 





I ought to wash it out, becatise it might have been sprayed with | side, but the possibility existed that I would pass out orjust stop, and 
something that could destroy it. I traipsed to the bathroom in the | I didn’t want to. Providentially an old Zionist marching song with a 
middle of the building, thinking as I went that a certain graduate good, strong beat came into my head. Music is valuable. 

student—his office was midway down the hall—usually came in | I pushed through the heavy glass doors of the infirmary and 
early, and I could get him to call the police; but his office was dark, round the corner to the walk-in clinic; I was reeling, but a stretcher 
so I figured I had better call them myself. It hit me as |entered the | materialized under me and people came fast. It was hard to talk; but 
bathroom that I was bleeding buckets and should come up with rt managed to tell someone my name and that a mail bomb had done 
the damage. In the background someone was upbraiding someone 
else: “You shouldn't have taken him here. We're not equipped for 
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When I looked down at my right hand | saw the bones sticking 


























it.” I managed to put in that I had-walked over myself, which caused 
a brief puzzled silence. Here is a man, they were doubtless thinking, 
who positively is in no shape for a walk. They didn’t know I had only 
come from computer science, and it didn’t occur to me to elaborate, 
and perhaps they imagined a weird bloody procession through the 
streets of New Haven-with the walker falling apart like a cartoon 
jalopy. But if they were puzzled, the show kept right on anyway, fast 
and purposeful; maybe everything is all right after all, I thought, 
‘somewhat detached from reality as usual. These people know what 
they're doing. A mere couple of minutes later a voice behind me said, 
“We're gonna roll,” and they pushed me out to the ambulance at the 
curb. I didn’t picture how long it would be 
until I would walk another step under my 
own steam—which, Lord knows, was just 
as well. 


Naturally I had no clear idea of the 
extent of my injuries. An optimist as- 
sumes that however bad things look in 
the short term, they will be patched to- 
gether eventually. Although I should 
have inferred it from what I had seen, I 
was surprised and unhappy to learn that 
the damage to my right hand was per- 
manent, both sides lopped off forever, 
thumb and little finger, and the middle 
fingers badly mangled. The plan was in 
fact to amputate most of the arm, an arm 
without a hand being useless—it would 
just get in the way, the surgeon pointed 
out crisply; but he was planning a last- 
ditch maneuver to attempt patching up what was left of the hand. 
If the attempt worked I would have one good hand and one “helper” 
hand. He was pleased with the plan, but I was unthrilled and less 
appreciative than I should have been. I didn’t see what the hell a 
man would want with a “helper” hand. I had just that morning left 
home with two real ones and wished the table would stop gyrating. 

I am hazy about much of my first week in the hospital. I went 
through two big operations that week, and it takes a while to snap 
back to normal after a long period of outness. My chest and right 
leg were covered with deep wounds. The dressings had to be 


changed regularly, and anesthesiologists would show up to dunk - 


me under on those occasions too. Though my left hand was intact, 
it had been badly broken and was covered up, so I had:zero hands 
in play. A bulky dressing covered my right eye, so I couldn’t wear 
glasses, and I can’t see much without them. I was running a fever 
nobody could explain. Your basic intensive-care-unit mattress is 


made, I would judge, of old tires filled with concrete. People kept - 


insisting I had to eat (wounds can’t heal unless you eat), but my ap- 


out in all directions and the skin crumpled like paper.” ” 








Author David Gelernter at 
work on paintings in his home last month 





petite was far from robust. The sight, smell and thought of food 
made me sick. And physicians have the odd belief that people in in- 
tensive-care units can’t hear—or at any rate can’t understand, hav- 
ing been rendered temporarily insane by the mattresses. I didn’t 
learn much from the discussions that took place outside my grim 
cubicle that I didn’t know already, but to hear yourself discussed 
as an abstract medical object is disconcerting and depressing. 
One of my darkest memories is of one morning at roughly 4 a.m. 
in the intensive-care unit under the harsh white-blue fluorescent 
light, a wall of instruments at my back, the concrete mattress un- 
derneath anda vague and harried nurse at the picture’s edge. The 
joint otherwise empty—not many folks 
hang out in the 1cu at 4 in the morning 
* aside from the other badly sick inmates; 
= one customer to a cubicle, as you can 
, imagine, a lively bunch. Stretched on a 
: dissecting table (it felt like), hovering 
2 inablue-white shaft of silence, pain and 
: bright chrome flashes off weird instru- 
" ments, sleepless except when I was 
drugged, disconnected from my boys, 
disconnected from grass, trees, piles of 
books, dawn, dusk and my own signa- 
ture. I no longer had a signature. I had 
been right-handed and my right hand, 
what was left of it, was hidden under a 
million layers of surgical dressing, to 
emerge months later grotesquely trans- 
formed and no longer able to hold a pen. 
A lawyer had visited my cubicle so that | 
could transfer power of attorney to my 
wife. It was nice of him. Lawyers don’t ordinarily make house 
calls. I'd had to sign the document and of course could not, but 
managed with a pen somehow connected to my bandaged, splint 
ed left hand to make an X. To be reduced—the hotshot literary man, 
poet, author, deep reader—to signing myself with an X was an 
event that would have amused me under different circumstances. 


Soon-after emerging from the 1cu I had my first talk with the 
FBI. (Agents may have visited, me in the 1cu also, but I don’t re- 
member.) Roni and Ken, of whom I saw a lot over the next sever- 
al years—Ron smiling to compensate for Ken’s usually looking 
worried. I liked them both; in a cant-ridden age 1 admired their 
cant-freedom, and it was clear also that they each had a personal in- 
terest in catching criminals and would love to catch this one. Ron’s 
smile is interrupted only by an occasional wince that is so deep it 
throws off shock waves that make you wince too. The wince ac- 
companies his restrained account of some unbelievably idiotic idea 
(of eourse he will never put it in those terms) other law-enforce- 
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_ ment people have cooked up, or a promising lead that led nowhere. 

The FBI men wanted to know everything: everywhere I had 
visited; especially every place I had lectured. I repeatedly found 
myself describing people who must have sounded strange but 
couldn’t possibly, I kept saying, have mailed a bomb. I was sure I 
had never encountered such a person. The lists went on and on, 
usually until a medical staffer wandered by to do some procedure. 

From the day I was hurt to the day the likely culprit was ar- 
rested (he was a mathematician, it turned out, living alone ina 
rustic cabin near Lincoln, Mont.), the manhunt rarely left our 
minds. As months passed, the tension did_ not slack off. 


e hasn't struck in the same place twice, Ron told us 
at the start, yet. In truth no one had a clue what the 
man had in mind. When Professor Charles Epstein 
‘and I were injured in June 1993, it was Mr. Bucol- 
ic-Cottage-in-the-Countryside’s first outing in sev- 
eral years. (Epstein is a distinguished, geneticist at 
the University of California’s San Francisco medical 
school. It is an honor to have been his co-target.) 
When he struck next, in late ’94, he killed’a man—an advertising 
executive with a family and, the evidence suggests, a big heart.|An 
espécially good man represents to a wicked one the ultimate dan- 





ger—the conscience and justice he hates and can never silence. 


(Conscience is a Jewish invention, Hitler said; it wouldn't surprise 
me if the bomber felt the same. Or maybe he believes the military- 
industrial complex invented it, some slow afternoon.) 

In the hospital I didn’t worry about my own safety but did, all 
the time, about my family’s at home. We didn’t know where 
the bomber lived or what he planned. For all we knew, he lived in 
New Haven. During the first few weeks and at tense points there- 
after, we had policemen around our home. My sensitive and too 
imaginative older boy pointed out what he saw as the obvious 
problems: they were guarding the front door, but what about the 
sliding doors leading out to the deck in back? How far can you re- 
assure a worried child that he is safe and all is well when his fa- 
ther has just been blown up by a bomb? He needed his parents; 
we were unspeakably lucky to have his uncles and aunts and 
grandparents and our good friends to step in, but when a six-year- 
old’s mother is gone all day, hisfather all night too, and the 
grounds swarm with police—how far can you reassure him? The 
bomb that hurt Professor Epstein was addressed to his home, and 
he opened it in his kitchen. If his teenage daughter had been in 
the room, she would have been hurt, maybe killed. So we had to 
worry; we had no choice, because we knew our criminal to be a 
man who would not scruple to murder children. 


My chief surgeon was attempting to save a piece of my hand by 
reupholstering the blown-up right edge with skin from somewhere 
else. The triumphal first week’s surgery had made the attempt pos- 
sible. He had been able to locate more bits of my wrist than he had 
anticipated, and had pieced them together into a thing that sort of 
looked like a wrist in the sense that a plastic car model assembled 
by a very young child sort of looks like a car. I don’t intend that as a 
criticism—the operation wasa surgical tour de force. In any case, my 
arm was stitched to my side for almost a month like a teacup han- 
dle. You can imagine how much fun that was—or if you can’t, so 
much the better. It wasn’t clear whether the maneuver would work, 








and many medical conferences took place. My wife was in on all. As 
for me, I wanted to hear the minimum. I just don’t have the stom- 
ach for it. The procedure came off as planned; the question then was 
whether I'd be able to do anything with the piece of right hand I had 
got. But when it finally came out from under wraps months later, it 
was months more before I could even bring myself to look at it. I 
have never been one for freak shows and I am “sensitive” (to dress 
up an ugly condition in a nice word) to the point of physical illness. 

Much as I hated the hospital and longed to get out, I was un- 
clear and downhearted about the future. I didn’t know how to pic- 
ture life without a right hand or normal right eye. You'll learn to 
write with your left, people told me, but I only half believed them. 
No one told me I would learn to paint with my left, and I wouldn't 
have believed them if they had. ‘ 

The hospital staff had been first-rate, by and large, but did not 
distinguish itself in the matter of my wedding ring. A nurse had 
emerged from the operating room complex during my first surgery 
and handed the thing in a plastic bag to my sister-in-law. It was cov- 
ered with blood’and gore. My wife set store by that-wedding ring. 
She'd had a theory that you were supposed to wear it full time, even 
asleep—naturally I assumed she was kidding, but when it became 
clear she wasn’t, I manfully gave it a try. (In actual practice there is 
no such thing as a male who can sleep with a ring on, as any an- 
thropologist will tell you.) My sister-in-law cleaned it and we got the 
ring back, but it turns out that you need two hands to manage a ring. 


In August, when I finally come home after six weeks in the hos- 
pital, my right hand is bandaged and splinted and has metal rods 
sticking out like toothpicks in a baked potato. The rods are holding 


- my wrist together; they are supposed to come out in a later opera- 


tion. I had worn an eye patch in the hospital. I no longer need it for 
protection, the damaged eye is stable, but I don’t take it off right 


away. I dread the half-blurred view when the eye is uncovered. But 


the elastic of the patch gives you a headache eventually—probably 
that’s why pirates are always in such a bad mood—and I don’t rel- 
ish looking any stranger than strictly necessary, so hesitantly I re- 
move it. And the world goes blurry and I walk around in a fog. 

I struggle to get through the night. It’s hard to drift off, my 
dreams are bad news and the dark birds of pain gather as I 
sleep. They shadow me like vultures all day and settle in at 
night, grabbing hold of the branches. It takes time to shake 
them off in the morning. Awakening I swallow-painkillers and, 
until they kick in, sit at the edge of the mattress not moving, un- 
able to. I am the picture of sloth—sitting around all day, mov- 
ing slowly and uncertainly when I am forced to. But I am also 
suffering from the emotional équivalent of an out-of-control pulse. 

I don’t know how to confront the world one-handed and ’one- 
eyed. In the hospital I didn’t need to confront it, but now I do, and 
there are precious few activities that don’t involve clear vision and 
your right hand. My deep confusion is not a question of everyday 
tactics, it is the rest of my life. Permanent damage brings the rest 
of your life into play, pulls everything out of évery closet and draw- 
er and dumps it ina pile in front of you, and wherever you go, there 
is the rest-of-your-life problem to climb over. How will you do it 
in this suddenly modified body, with this suddenly unclear view? 

Back in the hospital I had promised to teach as usual in the fall. 
When I got home I repeated the promise. But as September start- 
ed, it was clear I couldn’t do it. Even in principle—I was spending 


At first, the past will seem only like a cause for mourning 
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too many hours at the doctor’s. But teaching would have been un- | 
thinkable in any case. I felt too rotten even to contemplate it. 

In mid-September I promise to be back on the job for the 
spring term, but my confidence is dropping fast. As I sit on the 
sofa with the rods sticking out of my wrist, my hand hurting (at | 
times acutely) and my arm hurting, my chest hurting and itching | 
(at times maddeningly), my vision blurred, my energy zero and 
my confusion great, standing in front of a classroom is an act I 
can’t even imagine. It has a nightmarish implausibility, like wan- 
dering onstage at Carnegie Hall in your pajamas. But if I can’t 
teach in the spring, I will have to admit that my life has been 
knocked off the rails a lot more decisively than I have let on. 

One rainy night, our fax machine whirs into action. Some fel- 
low in California has a request: Would I please fax back immedi- 
ately a list of 15 books similar to my own most recent one. He is spe- 
cific about the 15—but forgets to include directions in the event I 





. am only able to come up with (say) 12. Writers hear from crackpots 
all the time. It is part of being a writer. It 
is also part of being a crackpot. The non- 
crackpot letters amply make up for the 
others—many are interesting; some are 
moving, and remind you that writing is 
not the completely pointless obsession 
you often suspect it is. 

But the Fp1 manhunt puts all crack- 
pot letters in a new light. With a killer on 
the loose, the unexpected coming-to of 
the fax machine on a stormy night is omi- 
nous. We call Ron. We are in constant 
touch with the rai. We call them, they call 
us. Over the long months between the 
day I am hurt and the day Hut Man is 
captured, we turn over a truckload of © 
crackpot letters, faxes and E-mail. 

In the period after you have been 
hurt by a mail bomb, all inbound com- 
munication channels are radioactive, 
and you look at the strange message on curling fax paper in the 
shadows as if it, too, might start hissing and explode. : 

By late winter of 94 I am able to drive again, and many evenings 
when I leave work and climb into my elderly Honda for the home- 
ward trip, I hesitate before reaching around the wheel with my left 
hand, as I do, to turn the key; I leave the door ajar to allow for rapid 
egress should a bomb explode. Though I doubt the open door would 
have helped much. Sometimes I'd think, the instant before turning 
the key, this is it; my highly nuanced bomb sense tells me it’s gonna 
blow. Id even climb out sometimes for a quick and utterly pointless 
‘inspection. Turns out my highly nuanced bomb sense is no good. 

In spring 95, Hut Man favors me with a personal note. My as- 
sistant and I glance at it; we confer for 10 seconds and he is off to 
the local FBI office. Toward midnight Agent Ron phones: the FBI 
crime lab has established the letter is genuine. And this same day, 
Ron tells us, the bomber has killed a man in California. 

Iam the only target ever to rate aprés-bomb fan mail from 
Saint John of Montana. To what do I owe the honor? The instant . | 
I glanced at the letter, I thought I knew; the answer leaped out. He | 
referred to the epilogue of my 1991 book Mirror Worlds. Evident- | 





but your job is to twist it around and make it a cause to rejoice. 





HUT MAN Ted Kaczynski, the alleged Unabomber, 
after his arrest in Montana in April 1996 





ly he has some sort of grudge against technology. (He used a type- 
writer and rode a bus—go figure; but the machines he loved best 
are the ones that kill people.) He picked me out originally, my guess 
is, with no idea who I was aside from some guy who worked with 
computers. He discovered later from the Mirror Worlds epilogue 
that he had succeedediin locating one of the very few persons in the 
field who doesn’t like computers. Yes they are great in principle, still 
promising in practice and have revolutionized science and engi- 
neering, but I worry about their tendency to bring out the worst 
in us. I discuss these worries in the Mirror Worlds epilogue. 

A man hates to look like a fool. To be loathed is one thing; to 
imagine people laughing at you is another, for many people far 
worse. When he saw Mirror Worlds, my hunch is, the bomber pic- 
tured the world laughing at him, which made him furious. Mirror 
Worlds was (Lord knows) no best seller but did get a fair amount of 
attention, and came out in paperback and in German and Japanese 
too. With the exaggerated self-regard of the hardened criminal, not 
, to mention the mathematician—and our 
* culprit is also, it so happens, a’former 
: Berkeley professor and, almost:too per- 
5 fect, a Harvard grad!—he no doubt saw 
5 himself as the topic of conversation and 
(consequently) ridicule in every Bier- 
< stube and sushi bar from Bremerhaven 
> to Yatsuhiro. (“Was fiir ein echt Schwein- 
faced Dummkopf, eh, Horst?” (Laugh- 
ter]) Not to mention every living room of 
middle America. (“I jes’ finished Mirror 
Worlds and lan’ sakes, Mabel, that there 
genius bombed the only computer sci- 
entist in the whole dang country who 
hates computers! Don’t that jes’ have 
Harvard written all over it!” [Laughter]): 
My guess is the bomber wrote me in a 
spiteful rage. In any case the letter ar- 
rived, another man was dead, and the 
tension ratcheted higher. 

The Bomber’s Prayer: “May the Lord strike you dead, or bet- 
ter yet may I strike you dead and the Lord merely grant me the nec- 
essary skill with explosives.” 


In the clinic several hours a week [sit at a small-table, my 
wife beside me, and therapist Marcia Dymarczyck stretches and 
pounds and folds and bends my strange approximation of a wrist 
and hand. I stare moodily into space (I am still unable to look at 
the hand) with the occasional grimate of pain as appropriate. She 
builds an assortment of weird-looking splints that are strapped on 
for the night; they stretch out the muscles, struts, guy-wires and 
internal neuromuscular Slinkies, which badly need stretching. 
But all the surgery has made it necessary to have more surgery, to 
clean up internal scars; and there is more work to be done on the 
fingers. Next operation, December. 

Sometime in November comes a remarkable development: 
As a result of Marcia’s efforts, I can unbend my right index fin- 
ger and actually use it to type on a computer keyboard! It is the 
least damaged of the remaining right fingers; one segment got 
rearranged a bit, that’s all. But at first I couldn’t move it, and it 
was screaming pain to touch. With this right index finger back 
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_ in play, my typing is revolutionized. It is nowhere near what it 
had been, but is a lot better. I am making progress. 

In December Marcia presents me with a device she has 
made—a rigid fake thumb that straps onto the remains of my right 
hand. Clumsily I use the right hand to grasp a pen, a thing I had 
never expected to do again. The shaft slopes at a strange angle and 
I have just barely got hold of it, but she plunks down a sheet of pa- 
per in front of me and I cover it immediately with drawings. The 
chance to recapture a piece of life I thought was gone affects me 
powerfully—but I haven't quite nabbed it; it flickers like a butterfly 
nearby but out of reach. This first construction of hers is too clum- 
sy for serious use and too uncomfortable to wear except in spurts. 

But further developments come fast, and before long a differ- 
ent device—a kind of hand strap originally designed for arthritics— 
allows me to draw again with my right hand. The hand strap 
cramped my style. Roughly a year later I'd progressed so much that 
I could draw and paint with my left hand. But despite its imper- 
fections I set to work drawing and painting with the hand strap, un- 
reeling with intense effort a series of. pictures I’d had in mind for 
years, clear on the fact I never would or could stop painting again. 


n late December and early January I assemble material'for 

my class and feel as if I am approaching a parachute jump; 
I am aboard the troop plane heading to the drop site, and 
there is no turning back no matter how queasy I feel. I can’t 
write class notes, so I type them on the computer: Can't 
write legibly on the blackboard, so'am planning a seminar- 
style class around a table; although there will be too many 
people for a seminar. Class meetings last an hour and a 
quarter, twice a week—a modest schedule, except that I can pic- 
ture myself keeling over after half an hour of teaching, But here I 
am on board; no turning back. A few more weeks and Geronimo. 
I have never taught this class before. I cooked it up last year be- 
fore I got hurt. The goal is to teach some of the basics of computer 
science to nonscience students seriously rather than in the usual 
cutesy, patronizing way. Teaching science to art minds. But the 
way we usually understand it, the whole distinction between sci- 
ence minds and art minds is a myth. The intellectual world and the 
Bronx Zoo each have two entrances; people who enter by the 
woodsy birdhouse way see the zoo very differently from ones who 
come in near the Asia department at the far end, with its lotus 
leaves and camel rides. But it’s all one zoo. And art minds are ca- 
pable of mastéring the same intellectual territory as science minds, 
they merely approach it differently—speaking as an art mind in a 
scientific trade. So my plan for the course is to visit scientific land- 
marks with a class of intelligent art minds in tow. That is a hard as- 
signment, particularly if yow are no great shakes as a teacher. Why 
[had to cook the thing up in the first place isn’t entirely clear to me 
this December. Teaching a course I had taught before would have 
been a lot easier. But I forgot to account for the possibility, in lay- 
ing the class out last year, that I might get blown up in the interim. 


It is time to start asking what I will do about my partial hand in 
the long run. A bizarre procedure has been developed in which a 
toe is grafted in place of a missing thumb, but I am not a candidate 
because too much of the hand is gone. Perhaps it’s just as well. 
Some outfit in Manhattan specializes in fake hands made of plastic 
that you wear like gloves; they are so amazingly lifelike no one can 











tell you are wearing one. But I don’t want a fake hand for decora- 
tion, I want it to use, and am content to cover it with a glove that 
looks like a glove.. Anyway, the fake-hand option strikes me as 
grotesque—like a let’s-pretend game I don’t have the heart to play. 
Somehow I work up the courage to.look at my hand. 

~Tcan type two-handed and paint again, and I think I will be able 
to teach again. The reconstructed skills are unlike the old versions. 
They are dark and clumsy and usually painful: reflections in dead 
black water of my old life. But I am lucky to be making progress. 


It is now mid-January, and the first meeting of my class feels 
like a press conference. Mobbed and noisy, Cameras flashing 
from the far corners, Students cluster round as I make for the desk 
in front—could we ask you a few questions? Sit in? Take your pic- 
ture? Do an interview? Yale’s student journalists are frightening-. 
ly lifelike facsimiles of the real thing. But of course people are cu- 
rious. Do I look strange, sound strange? Will I hold together? By 
virtue of getting blown up I have become a campus celebrity, and 
my disinclination to be interviewed adds a Greta Garbo notoriety 
to boot. The crowd is no surprise, but I still don’t like it. 

My right hand and wrist are covered by a surgical sleeve, my 
normal way of going around until | finally acquire a proper thumb- 
piece and glove. I am, wearing my standard mental-patient getup 
with a sports coat on top. I’m nervous. More cameras flash. I close 
my eyes. 

But when I finally go ahead, it’s O.K. The emergency fuel re- 
serves a man can draw on when he goes forward despite not want- 
ing to, not feeling he even can—they are amazing. They are among 
the finest design coups in the whole dazzling piece of work. I 


- Still draw on them today whenever I have to teach or lecture. 


The week after the Oklahoma City bombing, the spring of 95, 
there was a big break in the case. Hut Man’s goal was to be the 
country’s No. 1 criminal; he’d been described as the “most want- 
ed killer” in the nation and was obviously flattered. But Oklahoma 
City bumped him out of first place, so he got to work. Within a 
week he had put another bomb in the mail, which killed the pres- 
ident of the California Forestry Association. After Epstein and I 
were hurt, the remaining two bomb attacks were both fatal. For 
us it had been a.near thing. The bastard was getting better. I got 
that letter from him the same day the California bomb went off. 
He was desperate to get back in the news. Soon after, he wrote 
the San Francisco Chronicle that he was planning to blow up a 
plane out of Los Angeles, so air travel went crazy. And then his fi- 
nal big move: he orders the New York Times and the Washington 
Post to publish his 35,000-word political tract, plus regular bul- 
letins thereafter so the public will always be up to date on his lat- 
est inspirations. If they agree, he will stop killing people. 

I would have told them not to publish. I’m glad.they didn’t 
ask me. I guess. ; 

As soon as the tract materialized (the papers were still agoniz- 
ing), the FB1 brought it for me to see. I didn’t want to read it, but 
had an obligation to; I might conceivably pick up the echo of some- 
thing I had written or said, or a hint of some kind. I hated like hell 
to read it. Lhated to have it in my hands. And I didn’t notice any- 
thing, unfortunately, except that the author was a tedious fool: 

Next spring, the Fst finally got their man. The suspect's 
brother read the tract, and it rang a bell. 


| have always believed in the death penalty for murderers. 
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I have always believed in the death penalty for murderers, 
and I still do. 

The issue to my mind is how soon we forget the dead, assum- 
ing they are merely our fellow citizens—no more than that. It’s hard 
for us to go on caring beyond a day or two, maybe a few weeks at 
the outside. But we show our respect for the dead, and proclaim 
the value of human life, by taking the trouble to execute murder- 
ers. Granted it’s a bother. Symbolism means nothing to us, we just 
barely comprehend it; ceremonial means nothing to us, and to go 
through’a symbolic, ritual act that proclaims “this community con- 
demns and will not tolerate murder”—a gruesome act that turns the 
stomach, when we have basically forgotten the reason—for us is 
hard. We'd a hell of a lot rather not bother. And vengeance? The 
families are chained down with grief forever. “Pain; pain ever, for- 
ever.” If an execution-relieves them in the slightest; and I think it 
does, then we ought to do it—and if you want to call that vengeance, 
fine. I call it plairi decency. Another word for it is justice. 

*. Here is a man who murdered three 
people. in the most cowardly way con- 
ceivable. His life’s work was to take the 
nation by the collar and spit in its face. 
What’s your most basic moral teaching, 
he asked us—not to murder? The hell 
with you; I flick away lives the way you 
flick ants off a picnic table. If outraged 
justice doesn’t grab us like a fist from the 
inside and force us to kill a man like that 
we might as well face it, the dignity of hu- 
man life means nothing to us any more; it 
means nothing; zero. We are only going 
through the motions of justice, reading a 
script from a book, mouthing the words, 
comprehending nothing. 

I would sentence him to death. And 
I would commute the sentence in one 
case only, if he repents, apologizes and 
begs forgiveness of the dead men’s fam- 
ilies, and the whole world—and tells us how he plans to spend the 
whole rest of his life pleading with us to hate the vileness and evil 
he embodied and to loye life, to protect and defend it, and tells us 
how he sees with perfect agonizing clarity that he deserves to 
die—then and only then F'd commute his sentence; not on the 
grounds that his lawyers slithered through some hole or other. 

My own injuries don’t constitute a capital crime. For what 
he did to me, I wouldn’t dirty my mind thinking about him. For 
what he could have done to my boys and my wife I would stran- 
gle him with my bare hands, if I had the hands left. If someone 
handed mea gun or showed me the switch on the chair, J would 
kill him myself. (People will quote me out of context—but only 
fools; the hell with them.) 


And if he repents? Spends the rest of his days'pleading with the - 


world to hate evil, to hate what he stood for and what he did? Then 
yes, I would relent and commute his sentence. I would have to. 


Anyway, I now have a thumbpiece that works, here in 1997, 
and wear it much of the time. It’s uncomfortable but tolerable. 


I take it off to type. 1 wear normal clothes. I can write decently - 


left-handed. Writing takes more control than drawing—you can 








BEFORE THE BLAST Gelernter with his wife Jane 
and their sons Joshua and Daniel in 1992 





Permanent damage brings the rest of your life into play. 





scale up a drawing to a size where your control is sure, but writ- 
ten letters usually have to be small. 

My eye turned out to be a good candidate for a cornea trans- 
plant. Surgeons try to determine first whether the retina is in de- 
cent shape; no sense replacing the cornea if it isn’t. It looked O.K. 
But then the eye pressure was no good and had to be fixed. The op- 
eration came off. Finally a replacement cornea was installed. The 
surgeons were remarkably good, and the technology is amazing. My 
vision was much better afterward. But it turns out that the retina 
was damaged after all. Not as badly as it might have been, but some. 

My right eye works a lot better than it did, but the blur in 
my vision still places between me and the world a gap that I sup- 
pose will always-be there. I still do badly in crowds, but I nev- 
er liked crowds anyway. For various reasons traveling is hard- 
er than it used to be, which has cost me money and (within 
computer science) a certain amount of professional standing. 
‘But no matter, I never liked traveling—not by myself, anyway. 

_ It turns out that getting both sides of 
your hand lopped off feels exactly as you 
would expect it to. You don’t get used to 
it, and the nerves sputter, boil and hiss on 
and on, But the situation has its ups and 
downs; thereare times it drives me crazy, 
other times I don’t notice it much. Vari- 
ous prescription drugs are useful. The 
pain could tail off and disappear some 
day, In short, I’m the luckiest man alive. 


So: What's the scoop on surviving a 
mail bomb? What do you learn? You learn 
that, at first, the past will seem only like a 
cause for mourning, but your job is to twist 
it around and make it a cause to rejoice. At 
the end of meals every Sabbath, observant 
Jews sing a psalm that has a strange mud- 
dle of verb tenses. It begins with a story of 
the past. “When the Lord brought back 


+ the homecomers to Zion, we were like people who are dreaming 


...” A few verses later a prayer starts: “Restore our fortunes, Lord, 
like streams in the Negev’—which are dry all summer. Then the 
prayer breaks off, as if the author had suddenly changed his mind 
or remembered something, and the poem concludes with a se- 
ries of flat assertions. “Those who sow in tears will reap shouting 
with joy! Weeping as he goes, he carries the seed bag—and returns 
with shouts of joy, carrying his sheaves.” If you focus the big 
sweep of history on a single lifetime, the poet says, you see life as 
a stubborn return from. sorrow again and again. 

In our living room is an old silver spice box, and my wife has put 
my wedding ring inside. She didn’t tell me she had done it; one day 
I just discovered it there. Spice boxes are used in a religious cere- 
mony that closes the Sabbath at Saturday sunset. You fill them with 
cloves, whose sweet scent conveys your hope that the coming week 
won't be too bad, and consoles you for the loss of the week and the 
Sabbath that are gone. The box stands for consolation and guarded 
hope. We have several, and the one holding my ring was an an- 
niversary present from my wife five years ago. The cloves are still in 
it and are still fragrant. I wish I could wear the ring; all is not for the 
best, and I can’t, but the spice box is the right place for it to stay. @ 
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By DAVID BLUM 


GOTTA SAY, THIS IS REALLY A TERRIFIC 
skull,” Kevin Kline informs me as he 
holds Yorick’s skull in his hand. We 
are at the Players club in New York 
City, standing in the private bedroom 
of Edwin Booth, the legendary 19th 
century actor whose Hamlet once de- 
fined the role. Kline strokes the skull 
slowly, lovingly. “Smooth. Very smooth.” 
Kline has contemplated his fair share 
of Yoricks. Inside the green canvas bag 
slung over his shoulder—along with a 
pack of Marlboro Lights and two recently 
bought pairs of wire-rim reading glasses 
is a copy of Hamlet, a play he has carried 
with him almost constantly since he 
moved to New York a quarter-century 
ago. It is hardly as though he needs to read 
Hamlet again; he can recite the role from 
memory and has no current plans to per- 
form the lead, having already done so 
twice in the past 12 years to warm re- 
views. Yet, for reasons even Kline cannot 
quite explain, he chooses to keep Hamlet 
handy at all times, Ever the dutiful stu- 
dent, the star of the forthcoming movies In 
& Out and The Ice Storm approaches his 


50th birthday on Oct. 24 with the tenaci- 
ty of a young actor still in search of an- 
swers. “It changes every time you read it,” 
he says. “Just when you think you have 
Hamlet figured out, he does something so 
unexpected, you have to reconsider him 
completely.” 

Could it be that the actor has formed a 
permanent mind meld with the melan- 
choly Danish prince? In a career that has 
spanned 15 years of movies, Kline, like the 
Shakespearean character he most adores, 
has defied all attempts at easy explanation. 
He routinely follows up a mainstream 
Hollywood star turn (like 1993’s Dave) 
with an eccentric role in a smaller film 
(like last year’s Fierce Creatures). He 
switches—almost as though compelled to 
do so—from dark dramas like The Ice 
Storm to broad comedy like In & Out, 
movies he made back to back. He can play 
the fool or the hero, but typically prefers to 
morph them into something new. In an in- 
dustry in which casting generally reflect 
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movie star’s ability to sell tickets, Kline is 
that rare exception—an actor whose 
unique talent has kept his name above the 
title regardless of his ability to affect the 
bottom line. 

“He really is like Cary Grant, who did 
the most outrageous comedy and also the 
most sophisticated line readings,” says di- 
rector Lawrence Kasdan, who has worked 
with Kline in five movies, including The 
Big Chill and Silverado. “Here’s a guy 
who’s made a lot of money for a long time 
doing exactly what he wants. I think it’s a 
charmed life.” 

Charmed indeed. Shuttling constant- 
ly between plays and movies, Kline has 
earned two Tonys and an Oscar by finding 
and playing variations of Hamlet in other 
men who suffer the slings and arrows of 
outrageous fortune. He first confounded 
moviegoers in 1982 as Nathan Landau, 
Meryl Streep’s psychotic lover in Sophie's 
Choice. A year later, he backflipped ef- 
fortlessly into the running shoes of Harold 
Cooper in The Big Chill, a successful en- 
trepreneur at odds with his countercul- 
ture roots, Even his dual character in 
Dave—the story of an ordinary man pre- 
tending to be President—reflected a 
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As two very 
different new 
films show, to be 
or not to beina 
comedy ora 
tragedy is not a 
question for 
Kevin Kline 
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Hamlet-like internal struggle between 
heart and mind. 

“In a way, Kevin is exactly like Ham- 
let,” says acting coach Harold Guskin, his 
first drama teacher at Indiana University 
in the late 1960s and still a close friend. 
“Both as an actor and a person. He always 
makes the illogical choice. He loves doing 
exactly what you least expect him to do 
and making it work. Right from the very 
beginning, when he quit a good job on [the 
TV soap opera] Search for Tomorrow and 
didn’t have a job for months, he has trust- 
ed his instincts. And for good reason.” 

With his performance as Howard 
Brackett in In & Out—the Frank Oz com- 
edy about an Indiana schoolteacher who 
is outed as a homosexual during a former 
student's televised acceptance speech at 
the Oscars—Kline brings his Shake- 
spearean inner torment to a comic apex. “I 
always assumed he’d always known he 
was gay since adolescence,” Kline says of 
the character. “But like most of us, he has 
found a way to accommodate that denial.” 
His portrayal of Ben Hood, a father torn 
between responsibility and lust in The Ice 
Storm, a 1970s period drama set in subur- 
ban Connecticut, also shows a debt to the 
Bard in its exploration of adultery and 
family upheaval. 

There is even a Shakespearean 
theme to the commemorative album of 
photos from the set of The Ice Storm in 
Kline’s Manhattan East Side apartment. 
The album was a gift from Sigourney 
Weaver, who plays his mistress in the 
film. It seems that Kline was rehearsing a 
benefit Shakespeare performance during 
shooting and spent every spare moment 
reciting speeches to the cast and crew. 
Weaver got director Ang Lee, co-stars 
Joan Allen, Christina Ricci and others to 
pose while yawning, sleeping or looking 
otherwise bored during Kline’s endless 
classical recitations. “I always wait till 
the yawns are audible before stopping,” 
Kline says. 

There have been very few of those 
since Kline landed in New York in 1970, a 
drama student at the Juilliard School un 
der John Houseman. As a member of the 
drama department's first class, which also 
included William Hurt and Patti LuPone, 
he played the lead in classics of Shake- 
speare, Chekhov and Ibsen. Good parts 
came easily after school too. One of the 
last roles he remembers not getting is the 
marine biologist in Jaws. “I remember I 
told Spielberg at my audition that | 
knew a marine biologist and 
he could really help,” Kline 
“Spielberg said, 
think I’m 


recalls. 
‘You know, I 
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more interested in finding a good actor 
than finding a good marine biologist.’” 
More than 20 years later, Kline still 
seems slightly annoyed that he didn’t get 
the part. 

For most of his career, however, 
Kline has got nearly every job he wanted. 
The roll began with a Tony-winning sup- 
porting part as Bruce Granit, an egoma- 
niacal actor in the 1978 musical On the 
Twentieth Century; that led sitcom pro- 
ducer Norman. Lear to beg unsuccessful- 
ly for his services. Another Tony followed 
for his performance as the Pirate King 
opposite Linda Ronstadt in The Pirates of 
Penzance in 1981. Movie roles came just 
as quickly after he landed the highly cov- 
eted male lead in Sophie's Choice, oppo- 
site eventual Oscar winner Mery] Streep; 
in 1988 Kline won his own Academy 
Award for Best Supporting Actor in A 
Fish Called Wanda. 

A hiatus from moviemaking led him 
to actress Phoebe Cates, who 
was working on a play at New 
York’s Public Theater when 
Kline was rehearsing Henry V 
there in 1984. The two had met 
briefly before at an early read- 
ing of The Big Chill, where 
Cates performed the Meg Tilly 
role. But it wasn’t until Kline 
hired Cates’ former personal 
assistant as his own—and gave 
her the job of securing a date 
with Cates as her first official 
task—that their relationship 
began. The couple married 
three weeks before Kline won 
his Oscar. Now, eight years lat- 
er, Kline and Cates have a five-year-old 
son Owen and a three-year-old daugh- 
ter Greta. The personal assistant has 
become an agent. 

This fall Kline will return to the the- 
ater. He will take the title role in David 
Hare’s adaptation of Chekhov's Ivanov at 
Lincoln Center, a 10-minute cab ride 
from his apartment. As we made our way 
through Manhattan traffic one recent af- 
ternoon, I asked Kline if there had ever 
been a movie role he wished he’d been of- 
fered, foolishly imagining that he might 
occasionally fantasize a more Harrison 
Ford-like career trajectory. “When I saw 
John Malkovich in Dangerous Liaisons,” 
Kline says, “I have to admit I felt some 
envy about that part. I went right home 
and called John and told him.” Kline pro- 
fesses to have no objection to doing a big- 
budget action movie but can think of only 
one action character—a charming hero 
racked with inner emotional torment— 
he'd like to play. “I think a gay James 
Bond would be fun,” he says. g 
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Dancing Around the Gay Issue 


RULY MANLY MEN DO NOT DANCE, HOWARD BRACKETT KNOWS THIS IS 
so; he just heard it from a stern voice on a self-help tape. Yet Howard, 
a respectable English teacher in idyllic Greenleaf, Ind., can’t stop the 
music in his feet. On the disco dance floor of his living room, Howard 
is the star, with that recalls Travolta, Tommy Tune and a 
little Ann Miller. A dance solo like this is the stuff star careers are made of. 
Kevin Kline may never reach Cruisean heights, but this old boy can still bust 
a move. In In & Out he’s a sweet gent with a Broadway gypsy in his soul. 
Inside Howard is also an imp, one that can explode without warning, 
like the alien in John Hurt’s belly. Howard's hand suddenly goes all frilly 
and limp; he refers to a crossroads as an “intersexual ... homosection ... in- 
tersection.” Are these the symptoms of some rare disease—gay Tourette’s— 
or merely the reaction of a gentle man under pressure? His life has been a 
mess ever since a former student of his, Cameron Drake (Matt Dillon), won 
an Oscar for playing a homosexual. In his acceptance "pons 
thanked his inspiring English teacher back home. “And he’s ga 
Hey, wait a minute; Howard can’t be gay. Tie lsa wabk cca b) Andke’s 


_ about to marry the sweet, desperately needy Emily Montgomery (Joan Cu- 


sack). Though he plain- 
tively denies he’s gay, and 
= though his parents (Deb- 
* bie Reynolds and Wilford 
Brimley) support him, 
; : some people are intrusive 
| = or vengeful: a tabloid-TV 
reporter (Tom Selleck), 
the school principal (Bob 
Newhart) and a few stu- 
dents who think homosex- 
uality is just too weird, 
man. As one solemnly de- 
clares, the human body 
- has “in” holes and “out” 
pm holes, and “gay guys put 
~* ‘in’ stuff in the ‘out’ holes.” 
being kissed by an avid TV journalist (Selleck), &y. the solid gags in 


of Paul Rudnick’s pointed script, the biggest one is that it’s not just Howard 





who seems gay. So do the teachers, the town barber, Howard’s stolid broth- 


er. And what exactly is the gay style in a time when bullying machismo rules 
on the street and on the screen? It is to be pleasant, considerate, eal 
ty—virtues once celebrated in American life and Hollywood comedies. 

In & Out finds its model in the communal comedies of Frank Capra and 
: films like Mr. Deeds Goes to Town and Hail the Conquer- 
ing Hero, in which a mild- mannered, small-town fellow is unfairly ostra- 
cized or lionized, and in which the prejudices of the vox pop are silenced in 
the last reel. Here it’s a graduation-day ceremony that angrifies into a town 
meeting and then into a coming-out party. Everyone is happy, everyone gay. 

That's pretty much what you'd expect from 1 Hollywood, where as every- 
one knows, everyone is gay. And almost no one comes out. As a gay-themed 
comedy with mass-market aspirations, In & Out feels it has to be cautious, 
We do discover Howard's sexual preference but not whether he ever exer- 
cised it with anyone, or even if he knows what it is. Kline is denied a nice, 
fat double-life monologue; he’s no Hoosier Hamlet here. It turns out that 
the movie isn’t about being gay. It’s about being tolerant of sweet-souled 
men—guys who love the Lake Poets, show tunes and all things Barbra. 

Some other movie can tell what it’s like to be gay without aps. In & Out, 
a smart, wonderfully played jape, is just out-and-out fun. —By Richard Corliss 
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She uses her head. 
She uses Chevron with Techron. 





It’s her game. And the action is nonstop. Getting the kids to school. 
Arriving at work on time—more or less. Stopping by the dry cleaner’s. Picking up the kids. Dropping off one 
with the music teacher. Another at soccer practice. She could go on. And she does. . 
Because she’s smart enough to take care of herself. Especially when it comes to gasoline. TECH RON 
You see, Chevron with Techron helps her run her best. And its Techron additive helps the exclusive Techron additive. 
keep her frenzied engine parts clean. In fact, no gasoline outperforms it. So, sure, it’s a demanding life. 
But with the right attitude, and the right gas, it’s a kick. 


All Chevron gasolines have 
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Know some kids? 


Have them cruise the web at 


www.chevroncars.com Techoun, Reg, TH. Chevron lr fel aches. Copyright © 1997 Chee 
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SET UP: Douglas again plays a character for whom everything spins horribly out of whack 


3 


These Jokers Are Wild 


It's not whether you win 
filmmakers—and the auc 


ET’S PLAY A GAME. I’M IN CHARGE, BUT 

you don’t know who I am. You don’t 

know the purpose of the game. In 

fact, you know only one thing: 
you're It. You go home, turn on your TV 
and find newsman Daniel Schorr insult- 
ing you. Your ballpoint pen leaks all over 
your expensive shirt. You are given keys 
but not told what they unlock. Then 
things get nasty. Someone is framing 
you, trying to drown you, shooting at 
you. Uh-oh. It’s dawning on you: this 
“game” is not a game. 

Watching a movie is a consensual act 
of sadomasochism. Sado: the people 
making the film are going through tor- 
ture to entertain us. Maso: they are also 
torturing us with the whip of seductive- 
ness and the clamps of suspense. In most 
films this unholy relationship is tacit; we 
suspend disbelief, forget our connivance 
in the covenant. The Game yanks this af- 
fair center screen and dares the viewer 
not only to think about it but also to feel 
it—feel creepy, feel scared, feel guilty. 

The picture’s pedigree offers fair 
warning. Its director is Master Meanie 
David Fincher (Seven). The writers are 
John Brancato and Michael Ferris, who 
threw Sandra Bullock into The Net. And 
the star is Michael Douglas, who has built 
a healthy career (Fatal Attraction, Basic 
Instinct, playing bright, 
smuggish organization men for whom 


Disclosure) 
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or lose but how the 
lience—play The Game 


| everything spins horribly out of whack. 
This time he’s Nicholas Van Orton, 
| super-rich investment banker, too busy to 
pay attention to his ex-wife—“She mar- 
ried a pediatrician or a gynecologist, or a 
pediatric gynecologist”—and too stuffy to 
bond with his rakehell brother Conrad 
(Sean Penn). As a birthday present, Con- 
rad gives Nick a card for CRS, Consumer 
Recreation Services, an outfit that devises 
elaborate, personalized games for select 
clients. And now Nick is the lucky—or 
doomed—fellow chosen to play. Nick is It. 
Perhaps a relative wants to relieve 
Nick of his fortune. Or CRS is the ultimate 
evil conglomerate, or the prank of some 
zillionaires with a severe weird streak. In 
The Game anything is possible. But not 
everything is plausible. By the end, you 
must accept that dozens of people are 
willing to put Nick in jeopardy—and that 
other people, bless "em, have a Job-like 
ability to be the butt of a cosmic joke. 
Fincher’s style is so handsomely op- 
pressive, and Douglas’ befuddlement is 
so cagey, that for a while the film recalls 
smarter excursions into heroic paranoia 
(The Parallax View, Total Recall). But, 
Fincher would say, it’s your choice 
whether to be tantalized or exasperated. 
If the movie works, it’s because you be- 
lieve, for a couple of hours, that you are 
| Nick. You are not playing the game; The 
| Game is playing you. —By Richard Corliss 
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Before you invest, 
easure our success 


estments to fund any’ THE PRINCIPAL OUTPERFORMS 
: _ ae eee BIG NAME MONEY MANAGERS 
retirement plan, brand names don’t always measure up. snnuel return 


Mutual Fund 
Fideli 


It pays to look past big name mutual funds to the retire- 
ment accounts of The Principal? And for good reason. 
Based on overall performance for the last three 
years, our retirement accounts outperformed mutual 
funds with the most 401(k) and defined contribution 





plan assets in eight major categories* This is the No wonder more employers choose us to administer 
result of disciplined, long-term strategies and some their 401(k) plans than any mutual fund, bank or 
of the lowest expenses in the industry. insurance company.** 






To learn more about what can make 
your retirement plans work best, give u 
Financia/ call at 1-800-255-6613. Or contact us 
Group www.principal.com on the Internet. 


You get fully integrated retirement the 
plan services, plus a satisfaction guaran- 
tee. All this from a company committed 
to fulfilling customers’ needs for 118 years. 


401(k) and Pension * HMO/PPO « Annuities * Home Mortgages 
Life, Health, Dental and Disability Insurance 


(©1997 Principal Mutual Life Insurance Company, Des Moines, 1A 50392. *Pensions & investments, February 7, 1994, “Mutual Funds With The Most Defined Contribution Assets.” 
‘CFO magazine, pc ftp Senior Financial Executive Ranking. The Principal retirement accounts lec oe aed thou pow ay rcs ano used ene pans 
Products and services offered through Principal Mutual Life insurance Company (The Principal) and its subsidiaries. Health care products not available in all states. 














The Infirmities of Our Age 


Shakespeare's Lear gets updated in A Thousand 
Acres. Result: just another dysfunctional family 


OOR SHAKESPEARE—OBLIGED TO 

motivate his tragedies with noth- 

ing more than seven terribly famil- 

iar sins and a smattering of Aristo- 
tle. How much richer his works might 
have been had the blessings of post- 
modernism been his. He might, for ex- 
ample, have been free to draw openly on 
incest as a theme instead of dropping lit- 
tle hints of it here and there for the 
scholars to ferret out 400 years later. 
And what about recovered memory? 
That’s a dramatic device he never 
dreamed of 


You have to grant a certain credit to 
novelist Jane Smiley for the unapologetic 





focused on what-next narrative—takes 
it another step down—to soap opera. 

It’s not just that the Lear figure, 
played by Jason Robards, has been re- 
named Larry and dressed in coveralls, or 
that he decides to divide his realm 
among his daughters for tax purposes, 
although these devices have a certain 
flattening effect on the tale. The problem 
is that it is no longer his tragedy but his 
children’s—Goneril, who is here re- 
named Ginny and played by Jessica 
Lange; and Regan, who’s called Rose and 
impersonated by Michelle Pfeiffer; and 
Cordelia, known now as Caroline and 
acted by Jennifer Jason Leigh. 

The first two, we 
eventually learn, were 
incestuously abused 
by their father when 
they were children. 
Rose, who has breast 
cancer, has never 
forgotten his long- 
ago depredations, but 
they have been buried 
deep in Ginny’s un- 
conscious, from which 
her sister is deter- 
mined to dig them 
out. All this is terribly 
up to date, “relevant” 
according to the vul- 
gar standards set for 
us by the endlessly 
instructing voices of 
media shrinks. 

But sordid partic- 


SISTER ACT: The tragedy’s focus shifts to Lange and Pfeiffer ulars and easy expla- 


boldness with which she appropriated 
the story of King Lear for her Pulitzer 
prize-winning novel, A Thousand Acres, 


resettling his mythical Britannic majesty 
and his fractious daughters on a modern 
Iowa farm. You also have to admire the 


nerve with which she attached pop- 
psych subtexts to her rearrangement, the 
daring with which she turned the whole 
works into a feminist tract 

It was the sober realism of her style 
that redeemed the novel, its weight and 
conviction that prevented readers from 
noticing (or caring) that by replacing 





noble enigmas with I | behaviorism, 
Smiley had downsized tragedy to melo- 
drama. The movie version—bereft of di- 
verting literary stratagems, relentlessly 


nations are ever the enemy of tragedy. In 
this case they transform it—despite a lot 
of earnest acting of the kind that always 
seems to have its eye on a year-end 
prize—into nothing more than a revenge 
plot. They also rob it of grandeur and 
universality and deprive us of the plea- 
sure of deriving our own meanings from 
its characters and events. We know what 
we think of child molesters, and we are 
aware of the dread consequences of their 
acts. On this matter we require nq in- 
struction. But a cracked old man, mis- 
judging his powers and the nature of his 
children? Why yes, we can be moved to 
vivid identification with him, to pity and 
terror by his plight. Him we might some- 
day become. By Richard Schickel 
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After years of cautiously avoiding the subject, prime time has 
finally awakened and found religion. So why now? 


By JOEL STEIN 


ELEVISION HAS COME TO REPENT, 

for it has sinned, my brothers and 

sisters, yes it has. It has sinned 

with thongs on Baywatch, it has 

sinned with adultery on Melrose 

Place, and it has sinned, time and 

time again, on MTV. But now prime time 

is appearing before you to beg forgive- 

ness, to prove that it too can be a virtuous 
member of our community 

This season the networks are paving 

a multilane highway to heaven with an 

unprecedented eight shows with relig- 

ious and spiritual themes. Each of these 

supplicants is praying for the Top-10 rat- 

ings success of last season’s surprise hit, 

Touched by an Angel (CBS, Sundays, 8 

p.m. E.T.). Also back this fall are 7th 

Heaven (the WB, Mondays, 8 p.m. E.T.), 

the melodrama about a minister’s family; 

Dan Aykroyd’s priestly siteom Soul Man 


(ABC, Tuesdays, 8 p.m. E.T.); and the An- 
gel spin-off Promised Land (cBs, Thurs- 
days, 8 p.m. E.T.). Joining them are four 
newcomers, each offering a slightly more 
irreverent approach to religion. A pastor 
tries to fill his church on UPN’s jokey sit- 
com Good News (Mondays, 9 p.m. E.T.). 
A winged adolescent watches over his 
mortal friend on ABC’s kid-com Teen An- 
gel (Fridays, 9:30 p.m. E.T.). And Fox’s 
The Visitor (Fridays, 8 p.m. E.T.) mixes 
religion and sci-fi through the wander- 
ings of a messianic alien abductee, 
played by Jesus look-alike John Corbett 
(Northern Exposure). 

Then there’s ABC’s Nothing Sacred 
(Thursdays, 8 p.m. E.T.). The most 
hyped—and most controversial—of this 
fall’s new shows, it centers on Father 
Ray, a hip Catholic priest, played by 
Kevin Anderson. In the pilot episode 
alone, he suggests that a young woman 
considering abortion follow her con- 


NOTHING SACRED 
(ABC) 
STARRING: Kevin Anderson 


STORY LINE: A priest 
struggles with his flock 
and faith 


HOW HEAVENLY? 
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FOR THE MVP OF SUPER BOWL XXIX, 
TRAINING CAMP BEGAN EARLY. 


WHEN HE JOINED PACK 23 AT AGE EIGHT. 


SCOUTING 
For Life. 


GOOD NEWS (UPN) 


STARRING: David Ramsey 


STORY LINE: A new pastor arrives to 
preach, teach and sing the gospel 


HOW HEAVENLY? <> © 


science, struggles with his belief in God 
and barely resists scoring with a married 
ex-girlfriend. Some Catholics have al- 
ready threatened a boycott against ABC. 
All in all, not since Bishop Fulton J. 
Sheen began delivering his weekly ser- 
mons in front of a chalkboard on the 
DuMont Network has television been so 
pious. You could call it prime-time re- 
vivalism, except that TV never had much 
religion to revive. Until recently, religion 
was considered too sensitive a topic to 
dramatize—or joke about. Producer Nor- 
man Lear (All in the Family) made an un- 
successful venture into that territory in 
1991 with Sunday Dinner, a weak sitcom 
in which characters regularly argued 
about God. Two years later, Lear ad- 
dressed the lack of religious program- 
ming in a speech at the National Press 
Club. “I said, ‘Where are you guys? Why 
aren’t you reporting on the biggest story in 
the culture of America?’” he remembers. 
Lear was right. As the millennium 
approaches and baby boomers begin to 
confront their mortality, people have be- 
gun to seek out the comfort of religion in 
all aspects of their lives—even on TV. 
“Since the beginning of television, God 
has been a taboo word,” says Father Ell- 
wood (“Bud”) Kieser, whose program 
Insight was one of the pioneers of reli- 
gious TV in the "60s. “The industry was 
convinced that entertainment and reli- 
gion were incompatible. Now there is 
dramatic evidence that this is not true.” 
Indeed, in a March TV Guide poll 
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If there was a problem with your car, you'd get it fixed. In fact, if 





you're like most guys, you probably go a step further and schedule 
your car for preventative maintenance — regularly. It's important. 
So why not take care of yourself the same way? Well, that’s the idea 
behind the Men’s Health Center at Columbia Metropolitan Hospital. 
We're the first full-service service station for men. We specialize in 


preventative care as well as advanced corrective procedures for 








hernias, cataracts/retinas, prostates, impotency, orthopaedic injuries 


~ and even the basics like ear, nose and throat. Problems 





many guys experience at least once during their lifetimes. 
So whether you're a brand new Porsche or a refurbished 
Model T, our specialists can help you run on all cylinders. 


The first full-service service station for men. 
For an appointment or consultation 
call 404-350-6837 


Exit 107 


Columbia 
Metropolitan 
Hospital 
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61% of the respondents wanted more 
references to God in prime time. The 
networks, recognizing a growth opportu- 
nity, had already begun easing clergy 
into the province of lawyers, doctors and 
cops. According to a Parents Television 
Council study, there has been a near 
fourfold increase in religious depictions 
on network prime time since 1993. 


HE SHOW THAT GOT THE REFOR- 
mation rolling was Touched by an 
Angel. In 1993 cas went hunting 
for something fluffy to cash in on 
the New Age angel craze. What it 
got instead from executive pro- 
ducer Martha Williamson was some 
heavy religious programming. Each week 
three angels (Della Reese, Roma Downey 
and John Dye) come to earth to counsel 
souls in crisis. Basically, they tell them to 
shut up and trust God, and then the angel 
of death takes someone away. It is great 
melodrama—Job replayed weekly—but 
pretty tough stuff. Nervous CBs execs or- 
dered six episodes—and prepared a re- 
placement. Williamson wasn’t surprised 
by the show's success. “There are a lot 
more people in this country who believe 
in God than the guys in Hollywood and 
New York want to believe,” she says. 
Two seasons after Angel’s debut, sev- 
eral series tried to capitalize on its formu- 
la. The well-acted, heart-tugging Prom- 
ised Land, created by Williamson, has 
Gerald McRaney (Major Dad) taking his 
newly destitute family around the coun- 
try in a trailer, helping others find faith. 
Aaron Spelling, who first traded angels in 
low-cut blouses for the spiritual kind with 
his 1994 flop Heaven Help Us, came up 


Sanh. (ABC) 

STARRING: Dan Aykroyd 

STORY LINE: A motorcycle-riding 
minister is also a horny single dad 
HOW HEAVENLY? “> “> 
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“Low Gravity” effect supports deep sleep, 
Foundation 


reducing tossing and turning by 83%. 
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Steel Frame 


Lowest direct-import prices 
Shipped duty-free from U.S. stock 
Free setup and removal of old bedding 


3-Month-In-Home Tryout! .,,, 


Our Pressure-Relieving Sleep System Oak Base 
eliminates painful “pressure points” that indurated 
rob us of healthful, life-restoring sleep and — 
eases aches and pains. That's why CNW, 
Good Morning America, The reel 
Journal, Associated Press, Discovery 
Channel Online and many others are raving 
about Tempur-Pedic. Get all the facts plus 
a free lab sample of the Tempur-Pedic 
material by calling 1-800-886-6466 
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At last, a stereo system 
that’s simple to use. 


(Sounds great already, doesn’t it?) 
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The Bose® Acoustic Wave® music system is “the least intimidating quality sound 


was introduced. 


system ever developed” raved the Chicago Tribune when the system 
Because, to be completely wrapped in rich, high-fidelity sound, all you have to do ts press 
the “on” button. The compact system includes our patented acoustic waveguide speaker 
technology, an AM/FM radio, built-in speakers, a CD player, and a credit card-sized 


remote control. It’s available directly from Bose. So call, or return this coupon to learn 


more about our in-home trial and satisfaction guarantee. And find out for yourself what a 


simple pleasure music can be 


Call today. 1-800-898-BOSE, ext. A2237. 
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TIME FOR KIDS is nearly 
1,200,000 readers strong! 
TIME FOR KIDS is growing by leaps and 
bounds. That's because, even though we're 


just a little over one year old, we've already 
set a new standard for excellence in ¢ lassroom 
publications! 


TIME’s high-quality, global coverage. 
But for kids! 


We're the only classroom magazine for upper 
elementary and middle school students that 
can draw on all of TIME’s tremendous 
resources. We're the only kids’ magazine that 
has a global network of correspondents 
reporting for us. The only place where stu 
dents get exclusive photos maps and charts 

new every week! 

Now you can teach current events 

while they’re still current. 

What makes TIME FOR KIDS superior to 
other classroom magazines is that it’s 
absolutely up-to-the-minute — just like 
grown-up” TIME! That's why it will get your 
students talking and thinking about the week's 
most important issues like never before! 


TIME FOR KIDS is economical, too! 


It's just $3.50 per student for the whole school 
year, if you order 10 subscriptions or more, To 
order just 


Call today: 1-800-777-8600 


Td Vide 


The new standard in classroom magazines. 








TEEN ANGEL (ABC) 
STARRING: Mike Damus, Maureen 
McCormick 


STORY LINE: A dead kid comes back 
as his best buddy's guardian angel 


HOW HEAVENLY? 









with the cruelly slow-paced 7th Heaven. 
It stars Stephen Collins as a minister in a 
troubled extended family whose mem- 
bers seem to do mean things to one an- 
other just so they can ask for forgiveness. 

The newer shows more obviously con- 
vert secular ideas into religious ones. 
Matt Williams (Roseanne) co-created 


last spring’s decent midseason replace- | 


ment Soul Man, which has Aykroyd as a 
widowed gang member turned minister 
raising four kids. UPN’s Good News has 
some nice gospel tunes but is both theo- 
logically and comically weak. Teen Angel 
is just another preteen T.G.1.F. show, only 
dumber. The Visitor is a brash but effec- 
tive attempt to meld Angel and The X- 
Files; one of its executive producers is 
John Masius, creator of Angel. 

By far the best of the new shows is 
Nothing Sacred. It’s intelligent, well act- 
ed, dramatic to a fault and, overall, pret- 
ty believable. A lot of its credibility is 
due to Father Bill Kane, a Jesuit priest 
and playwright who co-created the show 
and wrote the pilot, under the pseudo- 
nym Paul Leland. Andrew Greeley, the 
priest and best-selling novelist, thinks 
Kane’s show is dead on. “In the pilot, 
where the woman is asking about an 
abortion, I would say something like 
that,” he says. “That’s the only effective 
way to deal with a woman who has a 
problem like that.” 

Of course, not everyone agrees. The 
Catholic League for Religious and Civil 
Rights has circulated a petition asking Dis- 
ney to withdraw the show and has taken an 
ad in Advertising Age threatening its spon- 
sors. Says William Donohue, the league's 
president: “It feeds the same appetite that 
says that the good Catholics are the ones 
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smart enough not to go along with what's 
going on in Rome.” But other Catholics 
defend the show. In his glowing review in 


?| the Catholic magazine America, Jesuit TV 


columnist James Martin writes, “If you 
think that any of these story lines are be- 
yond the pale, just recall one of your parish 
council's agendas.” 

Meanwhile, TV’s religious crusade 
continues. Universal Television is devel- 
oping a sitcom for gospel singer Kirk 
Franklin. cBs will devote four hours this 
spring to a Celestine Prophecy mini- 
series. America’s Martin postulates that 
all this activity “is reflective of a general 
trend toward spirituality.” Ed. Wein- 
berger, who made his mark with shows 
like Taxi before creating the 1986 Sher- 
man Hemsley vehicle, Amen, and this 
year’s Good News, is a bit more cynical. 
“People are sniffing a dollar, I guess.” 

In the end—more than relaxing 


taboos, the approaching millennium or 
aging baby boomers—that’s probably it. As 
with the nasty rash of shows that broke out 
after the first season of Friends (remember 
Can't Hurry Love? Pig Sty?), producers are 
standing in line to photocopy Touched by 





TOUCHED BY AN 
ANGEL (CBs) 


STARRING: Della Reese, Roma 
Downey, John Dye 


STORY LINE: Angels visit troubled 
humans and tell them to trust God 


HOW HEAVENLY? 
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an Angel. But the conversion might not 
hold. The networks’ best religious shows, 
Promised Land and Nothing Sacred, 
risk getting crushed by their heathen 
Thursday-night competition, Friends. 
Religion may be jamming the tube this 
season, but the young and the reckless 
still rule. Sinners, after all, have killer 
demographics. —Reported by Patrick E. 
Cole/Los Angeles and William Tynan/New York 
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Margaret Carlson 


Here’s a Precious Moment, Kid 


What helps teens the most? A federal study reveals a commonsense truth 


N WEDNESDAY, ALL OF WASHINGTON WOKE UP TO AN 

above-the-fold banner headline in the Post blaring 

the news LOVE CONQUERS WHAT AILS TEENS. Gee, all 

this time I thought it was Guess jeans and $140 Air Jor- 
dans. What kind of love? Parental, rock-star, tough or back- 
seat? When I found out it was the kind a mother can give, I 
thought it was news after all. How sweet, how wholesome, 
and what a relief. There were times when my love for my 
own particular teenager seemed capable of curing very lit- 
tle, much less whatever ailed her. For one three-month pe- 
riod, she so preferred the company of her best friend’s fam- 
ily that I feared they'd claim . ‘ ; 
her as a dependent on their 
income tax return. 

The survey, the first part 
of a long-running, $25 mil- 
lion study, interviewed 
20,000 teenagers. It found 
that kids who have a strong 
sense of connection to their 
parents were less likely to be 
violent or indulge in drugs, 
alcohol, tobacco or early sex. 
And feeling close to teachers 
is by far the most important 
school-related predictor of 
well-being. 

The opus, paid for by 18 
federal agencies, probably 
got the attention it did be- 
cause it offers so much com- 
fort to parents whose little 
Mary doesn’t make a move 
without calling her pal Mol- 
ly, while treating Mom like 
a potted plant. “The power 
and the importance of par- 
ents continue to persist, even 
into late adolescence,” says 
University of Minnesota pro- 
fessor Michael Resnick, the 
lead author of the survey. A 
reassuring finding: although your child may seem to ignore 
you, she is living off the remnants of the bond built during the 
years before getting her ears pierced was the most important 
thing in her life. The study, published last week in the Jour- 
nal of the American Medical Association, is a little fuzzy when 
it comes to just what builds that magic bond, saying it’s nei- 
ther time nor activities spent together but simply the intensi- 
ty of the involvement. “It’s more than the physical presence 
of parents, the number of hours a day they’re in the home. It’s 
their emotional availability,” says Resnick. Uh-oh. Are we 
spending $25 million to recycle the old saw about quality 
time, the one that says to the parent trying to make partner at 
the law firm, “Don’t worry if you spend more time with your 
clients than with your child. Just bear down like a freight train 











during those precious moments you're actually there”? And 
they say our tax dollars are wasted. 

Without putting an hour figure on it, the survey singles 
out mealtimes as important, which can eat up hours if you do 
it right. I had to give up on breakfast, which was consumed, 
if at all, in the car out of a can. Dinner was a battle, but I won. 
Many of Courtney's friends were allowed to graze like 
hunter-gatherers at mealtime, with full carry-out privileges 
(Chinese, pizza) and access to expense-account restaurants 
that had their parents’ credit card on file. I was so depressed 
by the thought of kids’ eating out of a carton, like Woody 
Allen, or high off the hog, 
like a porky lobbyist, that I 
insisted that mine eat at 
home, even when I was 
heating up Stouffer's. 

The survey cites the fact 
that parents spend 10 to 12 
hours less per week at home 
than moms and dads did in 
1960. Perhaps the next phase 
of the study will look at car- 
pooling as the underrated 
source of both quality and 
quantity time that it is. It 
yields the absolute-best in- 
side information for the par- 
ent who wants to keep up 
with what’s going on but 
can’t pry the information out 
in any other format. In a car 
you might as well be a cab- 
driver, unfamiliar with En- 
glish, for all the kids will no- 
tice you. They're irrepressible, 
so intent on conducting their 
business they convince them- 
selves you aren’t there. Car- 
pooling at night, though the 
leading cause of teenage sulk- 
ing, is the very best type. Pick 
up the kids after movies, par- 
ties or ball games, and you’re an eyewitness to history. You 
know who’s drinking, who’s smoking, who’s about to peel off 
from the group and get pregnant. With the early-warning sys- 
tem of late-night driving, you have the chance to go on high 
alert when the occasion warrants. Of course, you have to give 
up some of your own social life and have a thick hide for this. 
My own teenager wondered loudly, Why couldn't she take a 
taxi? Why couldn't she get a ride with the older kids? Why 
couldn't I get lost for a few years? 

I didn’t get lost, and neither did she. Love does conquer 
an awful lot. But it’s inescapable that love takes time. 
The kids in the survey might be better off if the government 
gave their parents $25 million to buy back those lost 12 
hours. —With reporting by Andrea Sachs 
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New Multi-Grain Cheerios Plus 
We took Multi-Grain Cheerios and added 100% of eleven vitamins and minerals. Then we 
made them taste even better. With four kinds of toasted O's and a touch of brown sugar. 


Delicious plus Nutritious all in one. 


©1997 General Mills le 


Guess Who Else Is 
Coming to Dinner? 


There will never be another SIDNEY POITIER. 
But there is, in fact, a SYDNEY POITIER, and 
she’s coming to a TV screen near you some- 
time next year. Sydney, 23, is Sidney's 
youngest daughter. (He has six, three of 
whom are actresses.) When he was cast in 
the Showtime movie Free of Eden as a for- 
mer schoolteacher turned big-shot busi- 
nessman, he asked the producers to look at 
his daughter's audition tape for a small part. - 
“He called me at the record company 
where I was working as an assistant and 
told me they wanted me for the lead,” says 
+ Poitier fille. “I said, ‘What are you talking 
about?’ He said he couldn’t believe it ei- trying to turn her life around, wrapped last 
:ther.” While her father and mother have al- week. She has no new work lined up, but 
ways been supportive of her career choice, she’s optimistic. After all, her dad probably 
i“ definitely got the vibe that other things _ still has a copy of that tape. If that doesn’t 
zwere more stable,” Sydney says. The movie, bring new offers, “the record company said 
sin which she plays a high school dropout I could always come back.” 





Women Who Used 
To Run with 0.J. ae. Of all the celebs 


{ yin the world, 
whose image is 


She's not sure about 


those murders’ in t, protected most 
Brentwood, but PAULA fiercely? Barbie's. 
BARBIERI thinks 0.J. Now ever 
Simpson is guilty of vigilant Mattel, which makes 
one thing—being a the toy, is suing MCA 
very bad boyfriend. records for trademark 
Not that Barbieri’s infringement over Barbie 
choice in menfolk is all that shrewd. Girl, a bubble-gum dance 
In her new book, The Other Woman, song by the Danish band 
she reveals that on the night of the Aqua. It doesn’t help that 
murders she was on a date in Las Ve- the song has lyrics like “You 
gas with Michael Bolton. She had can brush my hair/ Undress 
previously lived with Dolph Lund- me everywhere.” 


gren and hung out with Roman 
Polanski and George Hamilton. 
Barbieri, who says her support 
of Simpson during the criminal 
trial led to the loss of all her money, 
her career and her apartment (al- cut for The Gin- 
though she reportedly got $3 million: gerbread Man 
CU eee © didn't get the response at test 
RCM eee C eee © screenings that PolyGram 
eee Tee = wanted. So, although Altman 
RUUD ETiatties = threatened to take his name 
CA eee eee Off the film, the studio had a 
0.J.’s niece Terri Baker expresses new editor chop off eight 
her own doubts about 0.J.’s inno- minutes. But the new cut 
eae umes > tested only a little better. The 
such a great uncle either. 2 studio chose to keep the Alt- 
= man version—and his name. 


Can a director 
win against a stu- 
dio? Maybe. 
Robert Altman's 
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Shakur 


Booty 


Here’s a new growth in- 
dustry: TUPAC SHAKUR 
litigation. In the year 
since Shakur’s death, at 
least five suits have been 
brought against his es- 
tate, the most recent by a 
suspect in his murder. 
Last week Orlando An- 
derson filed a personal- 
injury suit that claimed 
he was beaten up by 
Shakur and friends hours 
before the rap star was 
killed. Shakur’s lawyer, 
Richard Fischbein, im- 
mediately fired back with 
a wrongful-death lawsuit 
against Anderson. Earli- 
er, Shakur’s mother Afeni 
won control of Shakur’s 


master recordings from 
Death Row Records, and 
settled a claim that the 
estate owed the compa- 
ny more than $7 million. 
An Arkansas woman’s 
award of $16.6 million 
after being shot and par- 
alyzed at a Shakur con- 
cert is being appealed. 
Even Shakur’s father is 
suing for a cut. The prize 
for the most bizarre suit, 
however, goes to anti- 
rap warrior C. DeLores 
Tucker, who claims that 
lewd remarks made 
about her on Shakur’s 
album All Eyez on Me 
caused her so much dis- 
tress that she and her 
husband have not been 
able to have sex. She 
wants $10 million. 
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Charles Krauthammer 


The Great Di Tumaround 


Can an entire people be led by the nose? You bet 


ARD AS IT IS TO BELIEVE, THERE REMAINS AMONG ALL 
the Diana madness one remarkable, overlooked sto- 
ry. Remember how the Diana week started? With an 
outpouring of popular anger against the paparazzi 
and the press (for pursuing Diana). And remember how the 
week ended? With an outpouring of popular anger against the 
Queen and the royal family (for not sufficiently mourning Diana). 

The fascinating story is what happened in between to turn 
popular anger so swiftly from one target to another. It is the sto- 
ry of one of the greatest acts of misdirection since Houdini— 
pulled off, amazingly enough, by the very tabloids that were 
originally so under siege. 

Under siege, that is, in the days 
immediately after Diana’s death. By 
Thursday, however, the tabloids had 
changed the subject. WHERE IS OUR 
QUEEN? demanded the Sun. your 
PEOPLE ARE SUFFERING. SPEAK TO 
US, MA’AM, pleaded the Mirror. 

Us? Hours after Diana’s death, 
a sobbing woman outside Ken- 
sington Palace shouted, “You're 
horrible!” at TV cameramen. A 
man-on-the-street interview by 
some hapless reporter yielded, 
“You people still at it? Why don’t 
you just p__ off?” At the begin- 
ning, it was us vs. you: us, the de- 
cent public; you, the murderous scum known as the press. 

By midweek, in a move whose cynical brilliance merits a 
special Pulitzer for ass-saving improvisation, those very same 
tabloids were screaming SHOW US YOU CARE. Us: the grieving 
press and public. You: those cold and callous Windsors. 

And it worked. The easy explanation is that when it turned 
out the limo driver was drunk, the public’s anger at the press 
declined. Yes, but the anger could then just have dissipated. The 
tabloids were not about to let that happen. Sensing a turn in 
public mood, they fed and amplified it mercilessly—and with 
such success that by the end of the week, on the eve of Diana’s 
funeral, the mob roared and the Queen caved. 

She took to the airwaves—what else?—to assure her flock 
that she too had joined the national wallow, albeit in her own 
private Windsor way. She begged their indulgence as she too 
tried—here she reached for the supreme code word of touchy- 
feely self-pity—to “cope.” This performance was not exactly 
Henry II having himself ostentatiously flogged for causing the 
death of Thomas Becket. But it was, in its own bloodless way, 








nose. But it could have been worse. The marshaling of mass 
anger is an ancient art and, in even more cynical and calculat- 
ing hands, a deadly one. In our lifetime it has been used to 
make the mob bay not for the tears of the Windsors but for the 
blood of the Hutu or the Jew. 

We should be grateful, I suppose, that today’s herd is stam- 
peded toward the bathetic rather than the barbaric. But the 
ease with which that can be done is deeply troubling. For some, 
it brings into question the very basis of democratic governance. 
Democracy, after all, assumes a people capable of indepen- 
dence of mind, of some intellectual and emotional resistance. 
One doubts the very existence of that 
capacity after witnessing a media- 
fed mass hysteria. 

Like the great Di turnaround. Or, 
at a more serious level, the great anti- 
nuclear hysteria of the early ’80s. It 
was launched by a book (The Fate of 
the Earth) fanned by saturation press 
coverage and brought to fever pitch by 
a TV movie (The Day After) that had 
schools offering psychological counsel- 
ing for kids traumatized by watching 
it. Then it passed like asummer storm, 
leaving a dazed, glazed public won- 
dering what exactly had happened. 
The recent Di madness was that same 
media-orchestrated phenomenon in 
microcosm, compacted in time and lightened in content. 

And yet democracy survives—not just survives but flour- 
ishes. Indeed, in the past quarter-century it has achieved in the 
West a degree of stability and tranquillity rarely seen in histo- 
ry. How? Here lies the greatest irony: it is the very tranquiliz- 
ing, mesmerizing effect of a media-saturated culture that is the 
ultimate source of contemporary political stability. 

Political scientists often look elsewhere for explanations: to 
the structures of government or to the economic prosperity pro- 
duced by capitalism. What they miss is the role of mass culture. 
Until the past few decades, history had never seen a world so 
dominated by media. The average household stares into a glow- 
ing box six hours a day. A democratic public so enthralled by Di’s 
dresses, by Ellen’s sexual orientation, by Jackie’s everything has 
little time or energy for a strike or a riot, let alone a war. 

The public’s surrender of its sensibilities and concerns to 
mass media was never more evident than during the Diana 
convulsion. It was embarrassing. Yet thralldom has its com- 
pensations. It hardly makes for an exalted existence, but it does 
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mortifying—as the Queen’s frenzied subjects meant it to be. make communal life cozy and tame, safe for the psychic plea- 
It is depressing to see an entire public so easily led by the | sures of mass frenzy and wallow. ag 
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When you can’t smoke in the office, 
don’t forget your Wrigley’s Spearmint. UN. 
That cool, clean taste is NT cone 
always good business. 
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